“The  Sale  Corsairs,”  written  by  Henry  des  Castries  in  1903  appeared  in 
Review  of  two  worlds:  Morocco  of  the  past. 

Henry  des  Castries  is  the  author/editor  of  the  inestimable  work,  Les  sources  inedites  de 
I'histoire  du  Maroc.  Organized  into  several  series,  this  is  a  multivolume,  multinational 
work  of  unparalleled  scholarship  and  research.  For  anyone  claiming  to  do  historical 
research  involving  Morocco,  extensive  consultation  of  Les  sources  inedites  is  practically 
a  prerequisite.  This  is  a  must  if  any  writer  or  researcher  hopes  to  have  their  work  deemed 
to  be  of  value.  Composed  at  the  opening  of  the  20'*'  century,  des  Castries  scoured  the 
national  archives  of  many  nations  -  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Morocco,  and 
others  -  and  compiled  the  extracted  information  he  gathered  into  very  readable  texts.  His 
added  comments  and  commentaries  offer  his  unique  perspective  on  the  items  he  has 
extracted  and  some  reflect  his  era  -  when  France  conquered  Algeria  and  then  most  of 
Morocco.  These  he  relays  to  the  reader  through  his  liberal  use  of  footnoting. 

While  he  makes  it  completely  obvious  that  these  are  his  thoughts  and  opinions,  this  writer 
has  yet  to  find  a  single  researcher,  professional  or  otherwise,  or  writer  that  has  cited  des 
Castries  work  and  correctly  stated  that  their  citation  is  to  his  opinion  found  in  a  footnote; 
furthermore  that  opinion  dates  to  the  first  decade  of  the  20*''  century  and  is  not  from  the 
15"',  16"',  17"',  or  18"'  centuries.  He  is  also  guilty  of  presenting  facts  in  the  body  of  the 
work  with  a  footnote  in  which  he  interprets  those  facts;  unfortunately  his  interpretation  is 
often  wrong.  Instead  these  writers  make  it  appear  that  the  information  they  are  using 
dates  to  whatever  period  is  at  hand  in  the  text,  e.g.  at  one  point  des  Castries  restates  some 
facts  about  Jan  Jansen  van  Haarlem  and  one  of  those  is  that  he  was  forced  to  convert  to 
Islam  in  1618.  When  I  consulted  his  reference,  it  indeed  stated  that  same  thing;  however 
it  was  not  the  original  source  either,  having  a  reference  of  its  own.  When  that  reference 
was  found,  it  was  the  primary  source  and  it  did  not  mention  Jan  Jansen  van  Haarlem  at 
all!  It  involved  three  renegades  from  Sale  who  wanted  to  return  to  Europe.  Not  a  single 
researcher  or  writer  citing  this  section  of  des  Castries  work  has  ever  wrote  anything  other 
than  this  matter  of  Jan’s  religious  conversion  was  one  of  the  facts  des  Castries  uncovered 
in  the  archival  records.  While  this  failure  on  des  Castries  part  was  relegated  to  one  of  his 
footnotes,  he  failed  to  indicate  that  it  was  from  a  secondary  source,  and  for  that  he  can  be 
faulted.  But  it  is  the  unethical  and  unprofessional  behavior  of  later  writers  that  has  caused 
decades  of  false  statements  such  as  this  one  being  given  the  status  of  facts.  There  is  no 
acceptable  excuse  that  any  writer  can  make  to  allow  for  such  a  blunder  especially  now 
when  most  of  des  Castries  work  is  readily  available  on  the  internet  and  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  archival  records  he  consulted  as  well  as  those  records  he  did  not,  are  also 
available  online.  Lastly,  many  records,  journals,  and  documents  have  been  found  over  the 
last  century  that  simply  were  not  available  to  des  Castries.  All  educated  writers  and 
researchers  know  that  you  have  to  consult  the  original  records  before  you  present  any 
information  as  being  a  fact  -  until  that  step  is  taken,  all  that  information  is  'alleged’  or 
'supposed’  and  is  to  be  designated  as  such  in  the  work.  It  is  this  last  which  is  the  most 
disheartening  as  there  is  a  growing  trend  in  published  research  to  no  longer  require 
adherence  to  this  very  basic  tenet  of  all  writing  endeavors. 

While  it  is  unfair  to  blame  des  Castries  for  others  distortions  and  errors  attributed  to  his 
writings,  it  is  fair  to  make  the  observation  that  he  could  have  been  a  bit  less  obtuse  when 
stating  his  opinion,  or  relating  his  ‘deduced’  facts,  which  are  often  wrong,  rather  than 
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mixing  them  in  with  the  valid  and  required  footnotes,  thus  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to 
determine  whether  the  eontent  of  any  partieular  footnote  was  a  referenee  to  an  arehival 
souree  eontaining  additional  information  he  ehose  to  not  inelude  in  the  body  of  the  text  or 
if  it  was  his  own  private  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

In  this  work  des  Castries  does  an  admirable  job  of  deseribing  the  development  of  the 
eorsair  republie  at  Sale.  He  eorreetly  states  that  Sale  was  the  predominant  partner  in  the 
Republie  for  over  200  years  in  the  to  18*''  eenturies;  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
Homaeheros  beeause  they  played  sueh  a  small  part  in  the  story  of  Rabat,  itself  the  minor 
partner  in  the  Republie,  that  their  mention  was  not  even  warranted.  He  eorreetly  attributes 
the  eorsair  aetivities  to  European  renegades  and  is  definite  in  his  statement  that  no 
Amazighs  or  Arabs  were  involved  in  running  a  ship  or  ruling  the  divan. 

His  fallibilities  are  on  also  display  in  the  work  at  hand.  When  reeounting  the  story  of  the 
ship  the  Prophet  David,  everything  he  says  about  what  was  done  -  the  ship  being  seized 
and  sold  at  Rotterdam  to  reimburse  the  Saletians  for  their  losses  -  he  makes  sound  as  if  it 
was  somehow  unfair.  The  faet  of  the  matter  is  that  this  was  what  the  navigation  and  prize 
laws  ealled  for  at  the  time.  The  erew  and  eaptain  of  the  Prophet  David  aeted  illegally 
when  they  destroyed  a  ship  as  there  was  no  valid  legal  reason  and  they  refused  to 
eontenanee  any  Duteh  involvement  as  the  latter  tried  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Sale 
eorsairs.  It  was  not  only  legal  to  hold  that  erew  aeeountable  for  the  damages  eaused  by 
their  aet  of  thievery  and  destruetion,  under  exiting  treaties,  the  Duteh  had  to  seize  the 
Prophet  David.  As  well,  des  Castries  was  not  ignorant  of  those  laws  for  they  ean  be 
found  in  his  work;  this  ean  only  be  a  ease  in  whieh  he  let  his  personal  animosities 
triumph  over  his  ethies  when  trying  to  portray  a  situation  as  being  one  thing  when  he 
knew  that  it  was  something  else  all  together.  In  another  plaee  he  portrays  the  use  of  flying 
a  false  flag  as  something  reprehensible  and  an  aet  that  no  one  with  any  honor  would  ever 
do,  but  without  saying  it  quite  that  bluntly.  What  he  eonveniently  fails  to  mention  is  that 
every  nation,  and  I  mean  -  literally  -  every  nation,  did  the  same  thing  and  some  still  do  it 
today. 

All  that  said,  this  is  probably  the  single  work  I  would  reeommend  for  anyone  who 

(1)  wants  to  know  about  the  Republic  of  Sale; 

(2)  is  limited  to  reading  just  one  book;  and  most  importantly 

(3)  does  not  have  aeeess  to  my  book  The  Most  Remarkable  lives  of  Jan  Jansen  van 
Haarlem  and  his  son  Anthony  Jansen  van  Sale. 

I  wish  I  eould  say  that  I  am  an  aeeomplished  Freneh  speaker  and  sat  down  and  did  this 
translation  by  myself-  whieh  in  a  way  I  did.  I  eopied  and  pasted  eaeh  paragraph  into 
Google  translate  and  then  reworked  their  sometimes  quizzieal  translations  (and  wonder 
how  words  like  ‘ships’  and  ‘buildings’  beeome  intertwined  or  why  for  half  of  the  time 
that  site  leaves  the  aeute  aeeent  intaet  in  Sale  while  in  the  rest  Sale  beeomes  Sale.) 

When  you  eneounter  items  in  [braekets]  and  in  italics  they  are  either  my  eommentary  or 
an  addition  that  elarifies  or  eompletes  the  preeeding  text;  when  in  regular  type  they  offer 
an  alternative  word  or  words  for  the  immediately  preeeding.  (Parenthetieal  words  or 
phrases)  are  as  they  appear  in  the  original  text.  The  original  paper  follows  the  translation. 
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Henry  des  Castries,  “Les  eorsairs  de  Sale.”  Revue  de  deux  mondes:  le  Maroc 
d’autrefois;  Tome  XIII,  1903,  pp.  823  -  852. 

Translated  by  Dr.  Brian  A.  Smith,  with  Google  translate,  Orlando,  FL;  November  2019. 

When,  in  political  circles,  one  hears  with  warmth  and  with  touching  solicitude  the  need  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  a  State,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  everyone  already  hopes  for 
the  chances  of  that  State’s  dismemberment  or,  to  rejuvenate  a  term  that  has  aged  a  bit 
since  the  partition  of  Poland,  “his  vivisection. This  is  the  case  of  the  Moroccan  Empire, 
and  the  subject  if  to  be  considered  only  by  itself,  would  be  quite  easy  to  understand, 
because  it  is  made  up  of  scattered  members,  the  disjecta  membra,  of  the  Maghreb  -Al- 
Aksa.  The  Empire  could  even  be  called,  aptly,  a  “fiction  created  by  our  European 
imaginations.”' 

Empire  is  a  word  that  has  meant  nothing  when  applied  to  Morocco  for  nearly  four 
centuries.  The  important  evolution  which  set  Morocco  on  its  path  with  destiny  at  that 
distant  time,  and  which  marks  a  turning  point  in  its  history,  was  the  victory  of  the 
Sharifian  dynasties  over  the  national  dynasties;  it  was  a  fatal  victory  which  concentrated 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  into  the  same  hands.  While  the  Christian  nations  were 
born  of  letters,  of  the  arts,  by  commercial  relations  and  also  by  a  more  and  more  marked 
separation  of  the  civil  power  and  the  religious  power,  Morocco,  after  several  glorious 
[native]  reigns,  recoiled  in  the  obscurantism  and  in  fanaticism  [of  the  sharifian  reigns].  In 
order  to  seize  and  maintain  power,  the  sharifs  gave  to  the  Maghreb-el  Aksa  a  taste  of 
jihad^  and,  if  they  managed  to  stop  the  Portuguese  invasion  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  Berber  population  living  under  the  most  blind  despotism  which  ruined 
that  population  through  their  most  insatiable  greed. 

The  religious  prestige  afforded  them  alone  was  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
tyrants  who  claimed  the  right  to  lead  by  Divine  Right  [i.e.  being  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  -  or  at  least  convincing  those  you  wanted  to  rule  that  you  were  such]  to  destroy 
the  native  population.  Despite  their  despicable  and  odious  ways  of  governing,  that  they 
were  sharifs  was  most  all  the  mattered  to  the  naive  natives.  The  Islamic  ideals  spread 
through  a  very  cleverly  conducted  program  of  propaganda  that  was  highly  organized, 
eventually  infiltrating  every  Berber  tribe  of  Maghreb-el- Aksa.  The  Berbers  despite 
having  centuries  of  brilliant  rue  under  their  own  native  dynasties  [the  Almoravid, 
Almohad,  Merinid,  and  Wattasid],  began  to  respect  a  spiritually  depraved,  lesser  power. 
In  their  eyes,  it  was  better  to  be  badly  governed  by  a  sharif  than  be  ruled  by  their  own 
glorious  sovereign.  The  former  was  the  religious  authority  while  they  were  convinced  the 
latter  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  Koran  and  had  to  obtain  external  religious 
approval  for  all  of  their  acts.  The  Sharifian  missionaries  taught  that  esprit  de  corps  (that’s 
what  they  called  the  autonomist  spirit)  was  a  remnant  of  paganism.  “God,”  said  the 
Arabs,  “has  delivered  you  from  that  pride  which  dominated  you  in  times  before  Islam;  he 
has  taken  away  the  pride  of  your  birth.”  The  weakening  of  the  national  feeling  among  the 
Berbers  was  the  desired  result  of  using  sermons  to  make  them  believe  they  were  inferior. 


*  “Morocco  and  the  European  powers,”  by  M.  Reae  Pinon.  See  La  Revue  of  February  15,  1902. 

^  This  restriction  is  necessary  because  the  main  cause  that  came  to  divert  Portugal  from  its  plan  of 
occupation  of  Morocco  was  the  conquest  and  exploitation  of  Brazil. 
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These  serons  were  not  haphazardly  employed;  they  were  given  in  a  set  series  to  make 
them  pliable  subjeets  suitable  for  conquering.  This  helps  to  explain  the  submission  of  the 
Maghreb-el-Aksa,  and  how  the  Berbers  related  to  the  sharifian  Arabic  dynasties  that 
represented  the  basest  corruption  of  power  that  got  their  start  in  the  16*  century  {with  the 
rise  of  the  Saddi\. 

One  of  those  nameless  and  dateless  traditions  that  circulates  in  Morocco,  but  which  is  not 
less  characteristic  of  them  for  that  reason,  shows  that  the  subjects  of  the  sharifs  were 
fixated  on  the  vices  of  the  Arabs  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  recognized  the  superiority 
of  our  political  institutions  without  envy  \i.e.  they  did  not  want  to  emulate  the  Europeans 
despite  knowing  that  it  was  better],  A  prince  sent  his  son  to  Europe  and  asked  him  on  his 
return  what  impression  he  had  of  his  stay  with  the  Christians;  he  received  this  reply: 
“Their  government  is  like  our  religion;  their  religion  is  like  our  government.”  That,  by 
restoring  the  implied  adjectives,  meant:  “Their  government  is  as  perfect  as  our  religion; 
their  religion  is  as  detestable  as  our  government.”  The  conclusion  made,  which  seemed 
useless  to  express,  but  was  so  obvious  to  him,  was  this:  “Our  way  is  still  the  best.” 

And  yet  the  Morocco  of  the  sharifs,  so  divided  and  so  troubled  that  some  chronicles 
speak  about  “the  ordinary  rebels  who  are  the  Kings  of  Eez  and  Morocco,”  as  one  would 
talk  down  to  his  subjects;  this  empire  made  itself  so  imposing  during  the  17*  and  18* 
centuries,  that  the  Christian  powers  sought  its  alliance,  and,  unbelievably,  stooped  to  the 
level  of  paying  tribute  to  it.  The  “Sale  Corsairs,”  a  more  daring  than  powerful  navy,  was 
then  the  terror  of  the  merchant  vessels  in  “the  Sea  of  the  Ponant,”  as  the  Atlantic  was 
called  as  opposed  to  the  Mediterranean,  “the  Eevantine  Sea”  which  was  the  theater  for 
the  exploits  of  other  Barbary  corsairs.  It  was  necessary  to  assure  the  merchant  fleets  by 
treaties  of  peace  and  tributes  of  security  against  the  attacks  of  the  “Saletins”  since  the 
jealous  rivalry  between  the  Christian  nations  prevented  them  from  destroying  the 
corsairs,  and  that  their  navies  regularly  refused  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
vessels  did  not  help.  It  was,  moreover,  of  prime  interest  for  European  commerce  to 
preserve  the  Moroccan  market,  for,  despite  the  various  difficulties,  the  import  and  export 
traffic  was  of  considerable  financial  benefit  as  well  as  being  the  source  of  the  problem. 

This  is  the  story  of  pirates  of  Sale,  their  den,  their  origin,  their  means  of  action  and  the 
European  policy  aimed  at  them  that  we  would  like  to  trace.  If  this  purely  historical  study 
does  not  lend  itself  to  digressions  on  current  questions,  it  will  offer  at  least  an  interesting 
reconstruction  of  the  face  of  one  of  Morocco’s  most  curious  aspects  from  the  past; 
nothing  in  the  present  can  evoke  this  past,  because  in  this  country  where  institutions  and 
customs  change  so  little,  the  corsairs  of  Sale  have  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace. 


I 

We  can  recognize  in  the  maritime  history  of  Morocco  three  well-characterized  periods. 
The  first  corresponds  to  the  domination  of  the  Berber  dynasties  on  the  Hispanic 
peninsula,  the  foundation  of  the  double  empire  of  Africa  and  Spain  the  Almohad  rulers, 
masters  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  needed  fleets  to  provide  communications 
between  the  two  parts  of  their  States,  as  well  as  for  their  expeditions  in  the 
Mediterranean;  it  is  the  period  of  the  organized  navy.  Pirates  were  in  Morocco  at  that 
time;  but  they  operated  outside  the  authority  of  the  Berber  emirs,  who  sometimes,  on  the 
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contrary,  were  obliged  to  give  them  chase:  the  destruction  that  they  visited  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  already  at  the  time  of  the  Ommiades,  belong  to  the  raider  rather  than  the  eorsair. 
In  the  seeond  period,  we  see  the  revenge  taken  by  Spain  and  Portugal  on  their  invaders, 
whieh  is  followed  by  the  oeeupation  by  Christians  of  the  main  maritime  eities  of  the 
Maghreb-el-Aksa:  it  is  a  defensive  period  for  Moroeeo;  the  maritime  war  is  confined  to 
attempts  made  by  the  Merinid  Sultans  to  reseue  Muslim  Spain;  on  the  Atlantie  eoast,  at 
Mamora,  north  of  Sale,  a  pirate  nest  beeomes  famous;  but  they  are  pirates  of  all  lands, 
“and  more  Christians  of  all  nations  than  Muslims.”  Finally  the  third  period  of  history,  the 
one  we  propose  to  study  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  begins  after  the  advent 
of  the  sherifian  dynasties  and  the  resumption  by  Moroeeo  of  its  maritime  ports;  two 
events  of  eapital  importanee  mark  the  beginning  of  the  foundation  of  the  odjak  of  Algiers 
by  the  Turks  and  the  displaeement  of  the  European  trade  whieh,  following  the  diseoveries 
of  the  navigators,  abandons  the  Levant  more  and  more  in  favor  of  going  towards  the 
West;  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  will  become  the  great  trade  route.  This  period  ended  when 
the  Moroeean  eorsairs  disappeared  in  the  19^'^  eentury,  more  than  20  years  before  the 
Barbary  Regeneies. 

Two  eities  on  the  eoasts  of  Moroeeo  had  eseaped  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  eompanies: 
Sale  on  the  Atlantie  Oeean,  and  Tetouan  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  the  eradle  of 
Moroeean  pirates  but  Tetouan  never  reached  the  importance  of  Sale  in  the  size  of  eorsair 
weapons.  Sale  was,  with  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the  4*'^  eorsair  meeea  of  the 
Maghreb.  Tetouan,  watehed  over  by  Spanish  Ceuta,  was  ehiefly  aetive  in  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  pirates  of  Sale,  as  we  have  said,  operated  most  often  on  the 
“Oeean  Sea.”  The  maritime  plaees  whieh  Moroeeo  had  just  reconquered  from  the 
Christians  were,  for  the  most  part,  ruined  and  deserted;  if  they  offered  eorsairs  valuable 
shelter,  they  eould  not  serve  as  ports  or  defensive  forts. 

Sale,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Bou-Regreg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  faees  Rabat  on 
the  other  bank,  and  the  situation  of  these  two  towns  is  somewhat  reminiseent  of  that  of 
Bayonne  and  St  Esprit  at  the  entranee  of  the  Adour.  Sale  and  Rabat  eould  be  ealled  sister 
eities,  sinee  this  euphemism  is  most  often  used  to  designate  two  neighboring  eities, 
jealous  of  their  preponderance.  The  Sale-Rabat  group,  or  rather  the  mouth  of  the  Bou- 
Regreg,  is  a  position  of  the  highest  importanee;  it  is  the  key  of  the  empire  of  Moroeeo  on 
the  Atlantie  from  the  politieal,  eeonomie  and  strategie  point  of  view.  The  terraee,  in 
whieh  the  river  has  dug  out  its  bed,  eomes  from  an  orographic  node  situated  not  far  from 
the  northern  slope  of  the  High  Atlas,  opposite  the  valleys  that  go  south  towards  the 
Tafilelt;  this  orographic  knot,  eomparable  to  our  eentral  mass,  as  a  eenter  of  dispersion  of 
waters  and  a  natural  fortress,  has  the  peeuliarity  that  it  ean  not  be  turned  easily  from  the 
south,  being  almost  welded  to  the  slopes  of  the  High  Atlas.  In  all  the  other  direetions,  that 
is  to  say,  towards  the  West,  the  North-West,  the  North  and  the  North-East,  this 
orographic  knot  has  given  rise  to  strong  elevations  whieh  are  terraeed  and  flourish  in 
range  to  stop  all  to  the  North  at  a  line  from  Rabat  on  the  Atlantie  to  Oudjda  (eastern 
border  of  Moroeeo)  by  Meknez,  Eez  and  Taza. 

Among  these  terraees,  that  of  Bou-Regreg  is  partieularly  interesting  beeause  it  has  long 
been,  and  one  eould  almost  say,  still  eonstitutes  a  politieal  dividing  line.  Two  eenters  of 
hegemony  were  ereated  on  both  sides  the  first,  the  most  important,  north  in  Eez;  the 
seeond,  south  in  the  eity  of  Marrakeeh.  The  Bou-Regreg  terraee,  oriented  from  the  South- 
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East  to  the  North-West  and  ending  in  a  head  on  the  Atlantie,  euts  Moroeeo  into  two 
distinet  parts,  formerly  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  the  Kingdom  of  Marrakech 
(Maroc)^;  it  [the  Bou-Regreg]  blocks  all  direct  and  easy  communication  between  the  two 
capitals,  and  the  sultans  themselves  are  obliged  to  cross  it  at  its  north-west  extremity,  and 
to  pass  through  Rabat  in  their  periodic  transits  from  north  to  south.  It  is  not  that  the 
obstacle  created  by  nature  is  very  considerable,  the  country  does  not  present  very  serious 
difficulties  but  it  is  inhabited  by  confederations  very  jealous  of  their  independence  and  on 
which  the  sharifian  Sultans,  despite  many  expeditions,  have  never  been  able  to  establish 
their  authority  there  in  a  firm  and  lasting  way. 

The  Rabat-Sale  group,  located  in  a  semi-detached  location  between  the  region  of  Fez  and 
that  of  Marrakech,  participated  in  both,  although  attached  more  naturally  to  Fez  of  which 
it  is  the  real  port.  Because  of  this  position,  we  can  focus  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
capitals,  as  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  two  countries  that  actually  have  this  point  of 
contact.  Fet  us  add  that  the  great  route  from  Tlemcen  to  Fez  ends  on  the  Atlantic  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bou-Regreg.  The  importance  of  this  point  had  been  recognized  since 
antiquity  and,  long  before  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians  had  established  a  colony  there 
“Every  ruler,”  says  Godard,  “sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bou-Regreg,  as  the  better  position  of 
the  coast.”"^  According  to  the  epochs  of  history,  the  Rabat  Sale  group  has  been  designated 
by  the  name  of  Sale  as  being  that  of  the  two  cities  which  prevailed  in  antiquity.  At  the 
end  of  the  12*''  century,  the  Almohad  sultan  Yacoub  el  Mansour  (1184-1199)  founded 
Rabat,  and  this  is  the  name  of  the  new  city,  which  is  frequently  encountered  in  history 
until  the  16*  century.  After  that  time.  Sale  becomes  preponderant  for  trade  and  for  the 
course  [of  the  corsairs];  Sale  asserts  itself  in  a  republic  sometimes  acting  as  a  vassal  state, 
sometimes  independent,  and  its  reputation  eclipses,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  that  of 
its  rival  Rabat  which  remained  faithful  to  the  sovereigns  of  Morocco.  Only  at  the  end  of 
the  18*  century,  with  the  navy  completely  gone  did  Rabat  take  precedence  over  Sale, 
whose  name  fades  more  and  more  from  history. 

Sale,  placed  in  a  situation  so  advantageous  compared  to  Morocco,  was  however,  from  the 
maritime  point  of  view,  only  a  “bar  harbor”  without  depth;  the  port  was  formed  in  the 
river  channel,  whose  rocky  bank  on  the  side  of  Rabat  faced  a  sand-bar  on  the  Sale  side, 
tightening  the  pass;  ships  were  often  forced  to  unload  their  guns  and  goods  on  the  high 
seas  in  order  to  cross  the  bar.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  other  corsair  cities  were  not 
better  protected.  Tripoli  was  exposed  to  bad  winds  from  the  sands;  Tunis  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  channel  so  narrow  that  a  galley  had  difficulty  passing  through  it;  Algiers 
was  not  even  situated  in  a  cut  of  the  coast,  and  its  dock,  constantly  repaired  by  the 
Christian  slaves,  offered  only  a  mediocre  shelter.  It  can  be  surmised  that  these  maritime 
conditions,  defective  for  an  ordinary  port,  were  on  the  contrary  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  pirate  haunts;  they  caused  the  pirates  to  have  fiat,  light-weight  boats, 
whose  speeds  were  much  greater  than  the  ships  of  the  Christians,  and  which,  moreover, 
had  the  advantage  of  concealing  themselves  in  the  smallest  bays  where  our  ships  could 


'  It  seems  that  it  is  time  to  give  baek  to  this  eity  its  real  name  of  Marrakeeh;  when  Moroeeo  is  given  to  both 
a  eity  and  a  state  leads  to  mueh  eonfusion;  this  is  why  the  expressions  kingdom  de  Moroeeo  and  kingdom 
du  Moroeeo  are  far  from  being  synonymous. 

"'For  the  various  authors  quoted  without  referenee,  one  ean  eonsult  A  Bibliography  of  Empire  of  Moroeeo 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  1891  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair  and  Dr.  Robert  Brown 
1893,  London. 
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not  reach  them,  being  forced  to  anchor  offshore.  Sale,  with  its  bad  port,  was  however  the 
best  “market  of  the  West.”  Europe  was  selling  its  products  to  Morocco  and  their 
affluence  was  such  that  the  goods  were  selling  below  their  value.  “It  would  be  very 
necessary,”  writes  one  of  our  consuls  at  Maurepas  in  1699,  “that  Your  Highness  is  giving 
orders  to  decrease  Sale’s  commerce  by  half,  and  to  stop  the  French  merchants  from  going 
there  as  frequently  as  they  do;  count,  my  Lord,  that  the  very  good  balance,  they  will  make 
very  bad,  so  that  today  the  goods  of  Europe  are  cheaper  in  Barbary  than  in  Europe,  by  the 
amount  that  has  been  carried.”^ 


II 

It  was  to  the  Spanish  Moors  who  settled  at  Sale  that  the  city  owed  its  prosperity.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  16*  century,  in  1502,  the  first  expulsion  decree  had  made  thousands  of 
Muslims  emigrate  from  Spain  to  Morocco,  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation,  they  went 
to  Africa.^  Philip  III  issued  the  definitive  expulsion  order  in  1610.  It  was  at  Sale,  at  Fez, 
and  at  Tetouan,  that  the  proscribed  ones  settled  in  greater  numbers;  but  while  in  Fez  and 
Tetouan  the  Andalusians,  as  they  were  called,  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  native 
population;  they  did  not  merge  at  Sale  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  came  to 
dominate  it  by  their  number  and  their  wealth.  Sale,  whose  port  already  had  some 
privateers,  was  particularly  attractive  to  those  Moors  who,  having  the  taste  of  maritime 
weapons  [unlike  those  from  Extremadura,  including  the  Hornacheros,  who  had  no 
experience  with  the  sea],  saw  in  the  course  (meaning  the  voyage  of  a  pirate  or  privaeering 
fleet)  a  way  to  avenge  themselves  on  Spain  in  particular  and  of  Christendom  in  general, 
while  increasing  their  wealth.  Sultan  Abd-el-Malek  (1576-1578)  favored  settlement  in 
Sale,  those  Andalusian  families  who  subsequently  exercised  the  lucrative  professions  of 
shipowner  and  merchant,  and  who  were  soon  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Morocco. 

At  a  time  when  Arzilla,  Larach  and  Mamora  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  Sale 
was  the  first  Moroccan  port  on  the  ocean  to  cover  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  from  which  it 
was  only  fifty  leagues  distant.  This  situation,  remarks  Father  Dan,  allowed  the  corsairs 
“to  be  always  in  ambush  to  go  to  meet  the  merchant  ships  which  pass  from  the  Ponant  to 
the  Levant,  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  much  helped  by  being  native 
Spaniards  and  renegades,  they  know  the  language  and  the  country  where  they  hide 
themselves  in  disguise  to  spy  on  the  ships,  then  they  leave  the  Spanish  ports  and  from 
other  places.”  In  addition  to  the  Spanish  renegades,  there  were  still  among  the  emigrants 
of  the  peninsula  many  of  those  Moriscos  who  were  forcibly  baptized  in  Spain  and  who 
returned  so  often  to  Islam  that  the  popes  had  been  forced  to  decide  that  relapsers  of 
Muslim  origin  would  be  absolved  as  many  times  as  they  apostatized.^ 

The  Andalos  de  Sale,  taken  as  a  whole,  were,  as  we  see,  people  more  or  less  malleable  in 
their  beliefs  and  in  which  religious  convictions  were  greatly  blunted;  the  tribes  of  the 


^  Foreign  Affairs,  Memoirs  and  Documens.  Morocco  3,  f  °  187 

^  Decree  of  February  12,  1502.  The  Moors  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  were  assigned  to  the  category  of  “Turk”  for 
the  duration  of  their  stay  in  Spain. 

^  Bull  of  December  12,  1530.  Some  of  these  expelled  Moriscos  had  not  renounced  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  was,  in  part,  that 
Father  Joseph  du  Tremblay  was  sent  to  Morocco  as  envoy  by  his  mission  of  Capuchins  of  the  province  of  Touraine.  Ex  relationibus  P. 
Leonardi  and  Josephi  Paris.,  Annotare  libuit ...  missionary  duos  captivos  in  Marochio  obtinuissea  Regent  ministrare posses 
sacrament  a  captivis  catholicis  numero  tria  millia  idemque  prcestare  Mauris  fldelibus  who  ex  Hispania  ejecti  in  fide  catholica  ibi 
permanserunt.  Acta  S.C.  of  Propaganda  Fide,  22  Feb.  1627,  p.  191  verso. 
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neighborhood  considered  them  very  mediocre  Muslims;  the  mere  fact  of  being  subjects  of 
the  Christians  made  them  look  with  that  contemptuous  pity  that  the  Moroccans  of  today 
have  for  our  Algerian  subjects.  Subsequently,  the  Turks  and  renegades  of  Mediterranean 
origin  came  to  Sale,  all  rogues  by  profession,  and  this  colorful  population  eventually 
resembled  that  of  other  corsair  cities.  It  was  characterized  by  an  enterprising  and 
mercantile  spirit,  an  absolute  lack  of  scruples,  and  the  gathering  of  fortunes  gained  in 
adventurous  expeditions.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  religion,  the  populations  of  certain 
Christian  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  particular  those  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  Livorno,  and 
Barcelona,  resembled  them  very  much.  On  both  sides  slavery  was  the  main  objective  of 
the  course',  the  Genoese  even  dishonored  this  trade  by  trafficking  in  Christians  and 
Muslims  and  by  the  white  slave  trade  to  supply  the  Circassian  harems  of  Egypt  and  the 
Maghreb.  In  the  middle  of  the  17*''  century,  wealthy  ship  owners  in  Genoa  were  served  by 
Barbary  slaves,  and  Mouette  recounted  that  at  the  same  time  a  Tlem9en  Moor  was  a  slave 
owned  by  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon.  “We  believe,”  says  Mas  Latrie,  the  most  well- 
informed  author  on  the  subject,  “that  the  statistical  facts  for  the  Mediterranean  theater  of 
the  1 1"'  to  the  16"'  century,  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  them  up,  would  place  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  Christians  for  all  the  looting  and  the  maritime  devastation  that  we 
reject  too  easily  and  assign  to  the  account  of  the  Barbary  States.  If  Christians  seem  to  us 
to  have  suffered  more  from  Muslim  piracy,  it  is  because  they  [the  Christians]  had  a 
greater  trade  and  their  coasts  were  less  easy  to  defend,  and  because  their  history  is  better 
known  to  us  than  that  of  the  Arabs.  The  testimonies  of  Christians  reveal  that  all  the  evil 
attributable  to  the  corsairs  is  also  attributable  to  the  Christian  pirates.  From  the  12"'  to  the 
15"'  century,  Greeks  and  Latins  committed  countless  crimes  on  the  sea.” 

The  form  of  the  government  created  in  Sale  resembled  those  in  the  Corsican  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whether  Barbary  or  Christian,  for  Sale,  like  them,  came  to  form  a 
republic.  It  is  a  law  of  history  that  all  the  great  maritime  and  merchant  cities,  merchants, 
on  the  Mediterranean  as  on  other  seas,  have  always  aspired  to  autonomy.  They  almost 
always  remained  outside  the  parties  that  were  fighting  for  territorial  sovereignty.  They 
owed  their  power  to  commerce  and  to  the  course',  continental  wars  were  of  little 
importance  to  them,  for  their  interests  were  on  the  sea.  They  had  a  life  of  their  own, 
mores  and  habits  which  required  special  laws,  and  finally  they  possessed  great  wealth  of 
which  they  wished  to  be  the  only  ones  to  profit.  These  cities  gradually  detached 
themselves  from  the  States  which  fostered  them,  to  establish  themselves  either  as  vassal 
or  independent  republics.  If  some,  such  as  Marseilles,  La  Rochelle,  and  Saint-  Malo,  did 
not  realize  full  independence  because  of  the  strength  of  the  central  power,  at  least  they 
had  privileges  and  franchises  that  amounted  to  a  genuine  autonomy. 

It  is  with  Algiers  that  Sale  was  the  most  analogous.  The  city  of  Barbarossa  was  attached 
to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople  only  by  a  weak  bond  of  vassalage;  Sale 
paid  the  Sultans  of  Morocco  only  a  gratuity  payment;  her  official  boss,  when  she  had  one, 
had  nominal  sovereignty,  and  their  position  was  even  more  precarious  than  that  of  those 
agas  of  the  Turkish  militia  who  governed  under  the  names  of  pasha,  agha,  and  dey. 
Algiers  was  actually  a  republic  of  Janissaries^  in  the  midst  of  natives  and  renegades,  and 
what  the  Janissaries  were  at  Algiers,  the  Andalos  were  at  Sale.  As  the  first  brought  to 


^  The  janissaries  were  recruited  largely  from  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  who  were  obliged  to  furnish,  when  necessary,  a 
thousand  young  men  each  year;  taken  away  from  their  families,  they  were  sent  to  Bursa  (Brousse)  to  receive  a  Muslim  and  military 
education. 
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Algiers  the  Turkish  language  and  the  laws  and  eustoms  of  the  Levant,  the  Andalos 
brought  the  Spanish  language  to  Sale  and  a  large  part  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
peninsula  too.  Nothing  indicates  this  more  than  the  lists  of  the  members  of  the  divan  of 
Sale  where  we  read  Blancos,  Squerdos,  Ozaras,  etc.,  with  some  Arab  names, 
accompanied  by  an  ethnic  nickname  el  Cortoubi  (of  Cordoba),  el  Ghamathi  (from 
Granada).  Just  as  the  Janissaries  had  concentrated  in  their  hands  all  the  power  and  did  not 
allow  any  authority  to  be  held  by  natives,  so  the  Andalos  could  alone  be  part  of  the  divan. 
[Except  for  those  Dutch  members^  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  we  have  already 
said  that  the  Andalos  were  lax;  the  pirates  of  Algiers  were  not  better  Muslims.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  both  of  them  captured  ships  laden  with  Spanish  wines,  with 
which  they  got  drunk  [never  mind  the  1000s  of  gallons  that  were  made  in  Sale  every 
year'].  They  drank  it  because  selling  it  was  a  greater  offense  to  God  than  imbibing  was; 
lord  d’ Aranda,  witness  to  these  libations  during  his  captivity,  noted  in  his  journal  “The 
drink  is  tolerated,  but  not  to  sell  it.” 

Sale,  like  Algiers,  derived  its  principal  income  from  the  corsairs  and  customs  duties, 
which  implied  the  coexistence  in  the  same  city  of  two  seemingly  contradictory  functions, 
piracy  and  maritime  commerce.  A  peculiar  fact  for  an  era  that  did  not  always  respect  the 
modem  tolerances  of  international  law  -  commerce  and  corsairs  existed  side-by-side  and 
often  both  were  performed  by  the  same  people.  Christian  merchants  were  often 
surrounded  by  the  care  and  consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Muslim  ports,  though 
they  remained  exposed  outside  the  waters  of  Algiers  or  Sale  to  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
pirates.  Trade  with  the  Europeans  was  a  source  of  too  much  profit  for  the  Barbary  Coast 
ports,  so  much  that  effort  was  directed  to  keeping  it  safe  but  they  could  not  escape  the 
religious  prejudices  or  the  repeated  hostile  acts.  In  Morocco  especially,  European  imports 
were  considerable,  because  they  extended  to  the  towns  of  the  interior,  while  in  the 
Barbary  Regencies  [Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis]  trading  was  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
the  coast.  This  freedom  enjoyed  by  Christian  traffickers  of  goods,  and  which  has  so 
completely  disappeared  from  Morocco,  was  also  a  necessity  for  corsairs.  This  interaction 
allowed  them  to  sell  most  of  the  cargo  taken  from  Christian  ships,  booty  that  they  would 
not  have  had  if  the  commercial  traffic  was  not  plentiful  and  constant.  Often  the  captured 
objects  had  no  value  to  the  Muslims,  but  they  had  outlets  in  Genoa,  Eivorno  and  Elorence 
where  the  goods  were  sold  at  low  prices.  A  royal  decree  forbade  the  purchase  of  pirated 
goods  in  Erance  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  a  fine.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  presence 
of  Christian  chapels  in  the  port  cities.  The  right  of  Christians  worshipping  in  their  own 
chapels  was  not  due  to  any  religious  toleration  from  the  corsairs,  but  because  European 
merchants  made  it  a  formal  condition  of  their  arrival  and  of  their  traffic  in  goods  and 
merchandize. 

Another  effect  of  the  coexistence  of  piracy  and  commercial  freedom,  which  is  likely  to 
surprise  us,  was  the  presence  in  the  same  city  of  Christian  merchants  peacefully  going 
about  their  business  and  other  Christians,  sometimes  of  higher  quality,  loaded  with 
chains,  engaged  in  the  most  difficult  labors  and  enduring  the  most  cruel  torments.  These 
unfortunate  Christians  had  been  captured  on  the  seas  of  the  Ponant  or  the  Eevant,  and 
reduced  to  servitude;  they  were  the  most  important  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  depredations 
visited  upon  European  ships  and  one  can  almost  say  that  without  the  profits  realized  from 
ransoming  or  exchanging  captives,  there  would  have  been  no  pirates  in  the  Maghreb 
[because  so  many  were  slaves  in  Europe].  The  capture  of  slaves  was,  moreover,  the 
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objective  of  the  Christian  privateers  too  when  they  gave  chase  to  Barbary  ships.  There 
was  little  parity  between  the  Christians  and  Muslims  though.  The  Christians  did  much 
more  trading  by  sea  and  they  had  a  greater  number  of  ships  or  targets.  The  merchant 
vessels  only  carried  a  small  number  of  crew,  the  minimum  required  to  sail  a  ship,  while 
the  corsairs  existed  to  prey  on  the  merchant  ships  and  thus  were  brimming  with  men  and 
weapons. 

Christians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pilgrims  traveling  by  sea  to  Mecca,  came  only 
with  privateers,  while  Christian  slaves  were  overwhelmingly  caught  on  merchant  ships. 
This  trade  between  Muslims  and  Christians  was  never  completely  stopped  by 
international  treaties.  The  demarcation  between  the  privateer  and  the  pirate,  between  the 
course,  a  legitimate  act  of  the  naval  war,  and  the  brigandage  at  sea  exercising  itself  at  any 
time  and  against  any  nation,  was  very  slow  to  establish  itself  in  Europe,  so  much  so  that 
the  words  corsair  and  pirate  have  remained  almost  synonymous.^  This  distinction  was 
never  fully  accepted  by  Muslims;  for  them,  the  Christian  being  the  enemy  because  of  his 
religion,  one  was  in  a  permanent  and  legitimate  state  of  hostility  with  him.  Such  a 
doctrine  amply  justified,  apart  from  the  right  of  retaliation,  the  enterprises  of  our 
[Christian]  corsairs  against  those  of  the  Maghreb.  “Pere  Dan  does  not  blame  the  enemies 
of  the  faith,”  writes  Father  Christian,  “for  the  voyages  made  by  the  Christians.” 

Ill 

The  great  extension  of  piracy  on  Barbary  Coast  has  led  some  authors  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Maghreb  had  navigation  skills.  Others  have  assumed  that  they  were 
introduced  to  this  knowledge  either  by  the  Normans  or  by  Greeks.  Contrary  to  these 
opinions,  we  do  not  think  that  the  various  races  fixed  in  the  Maghreb  -  the  Berber,  Arab- 
Berber  and  Arab  -  have  ever  trained  well-engaged  people  on  the  sea.  No  doubt  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  Balearic  Islands  and  of  Sicily  suppose  the  existence  of  fleets;  but 
these  fleets  served  only  to  carry  troops,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conduct  of  the  building 
of  vessels  was  entrusted  to  renegades,  or  even  to  Christian  captains.  As  for  the  Barbary 
Coast  merchants  who  traded  with  the  Christian  countries,  they  did  so  rather  as  ship 
owners  and  merchants  than  as  captains  of  ships. 

We  must  also  reject  any  assimilation  of  Maghreb  Arabs  with  those  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea.  The  Arab  tribes 
engaged  in  navigation  are  those  fixed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula;  they  are  an 
exception  in  Arabia.  The  true  Arabia,  that  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  that  of  the  Prophet,  that 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,  is  the  plateau  on  which  one  rises  abruptly  after  having  left  the 
coasts.  It  is  from  this  country  so  little  made  to  train  seafarers  that  came  the  Arab  tribes 
who  settled  in  the  Maghreb.  Sultan  Moulay  Ismail  himself,  in  a  splendid  letter  addressed 
to  Louis  XIV  acknowledged  that  “God  had  given  the  Muslims  the  dominion  of  the  lands, 
leaving  to  the  pagans  that  of  the  sea.”  “By  God,”  writes  Ben  Aai'cha,  the  captain  of  the 
sea,  the  great  admiral  of  Sale,  to  his  friend  Pontchartrain,  “if  the  Arabs  were  people  to 
make  war  by  sea  and  to  mount  ships  and  galleys,  we  would  not  let  a  single  English 
corsair  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  but  it's  because  the  Arabs  only  know  the 
backs  of  their  horses  [that  the  English  can  pass  through  the  Straits].”'*^ 


^  The  letter-of-marque  issued  to  authorized  corsairs  distinguished  them  from  pirates;  but,  as  the  deputy  Lasource  said  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1792,  “one  soon  wears  the  badge  of  brigand,  when  one  is  a  licensed  thief.” 
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We  are,  therefore,  forbidden  to  say  that  the  pirates  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Sale,  to 
name  but  their  prineipal  eities,  were  not  generally  reeruited  among  the  natives  of  the 
Maghreb,  and  we  add  no  more  from  the  Turks.  For  those  to  whom  we  give  this  name 
were,  for  the  most  part,  renegades  or  deseendants  of  renegades.  The  number  of  Christians 
having  renounced  their  faith  and  located  either  in  Turkey  or  in  the  Barbary  States,  is 
impossible  to  evaluate  even  approximately,  [but  it]  exceeds  all  suppositions.  The  sharifs 
of  Morocco,  before  the  creation  of  their  Black  Guard,  had  a  personal  bodyguard  of 
renegades  and  it  was  this  troop,  reports  Treillant,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Tagouat  (August 
30,  1595),  decided  the  victory  and  “gaigna  the  price  on  all.”  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Pere  Fran9ois  dAngers,  a  Capuchin  sent  on  mission  to  Morocco  by  Pere  Joseph  in 
1626,  “the  coasts  of  the  Ponant  were  bare  of  sailors,  but  the  renegades  were  common.”  Of 
35  galleys  in  Algiers  in  1588,  23  were  commanded  by  renegades.  In  the  regency  of  Tunis, 
at  “La  Mahomette,”  the  square  neighboring  Porto  Farina,  le  chevalier  de  Vintimille  notes, 
in  1606,  that  there  were  “as  many  apostates  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  war.^'  The 
Barbarossa  brothers  were  renegades;  these  founders  of  the  Odjak  of  Algiers,  were  born  at 
Metelin;  renegade  -  the  famous  corsair  Mohammed  Kuprili,  from  the  family  of  Mastai' 
Ferretti,  who  later  gave  Pope  Pius  IX  to  the  Church;  renegade  -  the  terrible  Dragouth  was 
born  in  Anatolia,  it  was  he  who  braved  [Andre]  Doria’s  fleets  of  so  often  and  founded  the 
regency  of  Tripoli;  renegade  -  that  other  pirate  whom  the  chronicles  of  the  16*''  century 
call  Louchaly,  or  Ulluch-Ali,  and  whose  real  name  was  Euldj  Ali  {le  renegat  All)  was 
born  in  Calabria  and,  according  to  Brantome,  “he  had  took  the  turban  to  hide  his 
ringworm.”  The  spectacle  of  Barbary  fdled  with  “Greeks,  Russians,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Flemings,  Germans  and  others  who  had  abandoned  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  to  sacrifice  to  the  devil,”  excited  the  indignation  of  Pere  Dan  “What  if  I  had  to”  he 
wrote,  “draw  a  parallel  from  such  an  unfortunate  country  where  the  blackest  crimes  are  at 
home  and  they  are  in  their  element,  I  could  compare  it  better  only  to  this  paillarde  de 
r Apocalypse  (satyr  of  the  Apocalypse)  who,  mounted  on  the  beast  with  several  heads  and 
holding  a  cup  in  his  hand,  is  intoxicated  by  the  sweetness  of  his  charms  [that  he  bestows 
upon?]  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.” 

There  were  indeed  some  natives  of  Barbary  who  trained  in  the  craft  of  rai's,  captains  of 
ships  but  their  nautical  knowledge  was  always  very  insufficient.  “How  many”  wrote  a 
merchant  captain  who  had  fallen  into  captivity  “. .  .how  would  they  be  with  interrupting 
our  trade  if  they  knew  how  to  navigate.  The  pirate  who  took  me  was  lost  without  the 
resources  we  had.  I  was  forced,  pistol  held  to  my  throat,  to  pilot  the  ship  alongside  those 
to  be  taken.  Most  of  the  mi's  of  the  Turkish  galleys  were  renegades;  it  was  the  same  with 
the  pilots.  “The  Turks”  wrote  the  Sieur  de  Rocqueville,  “are  idle  and  unaccustomed  to 
work.  When  they  are  at  sea,  they  do  not  do  anything  but  take  tobacco  and  sleep.  Without 
the  renegades,  they  could  not  sail  or  cowrie. Such  was  the  inability  of  their  crews  that 
one  was  sometimes  compelled  to  “defraud  a  few  Christian  slaves”  to  assist  in  the 
maneuver.'^ 


Foreign  Affairs.  Morocco.  Correspondence,  I,  folio  120.  Ben  Aaicha  had  been  sent  to  Louis  XIV  as  the  ambassador  of  Moulay 
Ismail.  His  wit  was  very  much  appreciated  at  court,  and  the  Mercure  de  France  was  filled  with  his  good  words.  He  is  usually  called 
Ben  Ai’ssa. 

Henry  du  Lisdam.  L'Esclavage  du  brave  chevalier  Francois  de  Vintimille.  (Lyon,  1608) 

Rocqueville,  Relationdes  mceurset  du  gouvernement  des  Turcsd'Alger,  (Paris,  1615) 

''Voiage  de  Levant  fait  par  le  commandement  du  Roy  en  I'annee  103  f  par  le  D.  C.”  [des  Hayes,  Baron  de  Courmesnin],  in-4^. 

(Paris,  1624). 
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This  recruitment  of  rai's  and  pilots  among  the  renegades,  which  was  already  a  necessity  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  easy  navigation  of  the  galley  and  its  derivatives,  was  much 
more  necessary  in  Sale  where  the  building  of  long  and  exclusively  rowed  vessels  did  not 
possess  the  nautical  qualities  needed  to  face  the  Atlantic  storms,  were  replaced  either  by 
caravels  or  by  light  pinaches  [without?^  oars  and  in  the  following  by  vaisseaux  ronds  or 
round  vessels,  when  this  type  was  standard  in  the  17*  century. 

The  Saletin  ships  no  matter  the  type,  had  to  draw  very  little  water  due  to  the  shallowness 
of  their  port;  but  they  had  a  huge  volume  of  arms  and  men  and  artillery  which  was  equal 
in  tonnage,  if  not  greater,  than  any  European  ship.  Everything  was  sacrificed  to  speed  and 
offensive  power.  Apart  from  the  ships  crew,  the  men  were  those  who  were  attracted  by 
the  looting  and  among  them  were  natives,  because  if  the  courses  of  the  Maghreb,  as  we 
have  said,  were  not  courses  of  sailors.  They  all  were  disposed  to  brigandage,  and  the  raid 
attracted  them  both  on  sea  and  on  land.  There  were  3  distinguishable  classes  on  board  a 
privateer  -  in  the  first  class  was  the  rais,  the  lieutenant,  the  pilot  and  some  other 
professionals  of  the  sea  -  these  were  all  renegades;  in  the  second  class  were  the  men-at- 
arms  recruited  from  the  Turks  at  Algiers  and  from  the  Andalusians  at  Sale  and  some 
natives  from  nearby  tribes  who  were  attracted  by  looting  and  sometimes  by  the  grant  of 
an  exemption  from  taxation,  as  was  the  case  in  Morocco;  and  thirdly  came  the  class  of 
Christian  slaves,  manning  the  sails,  or  chained  to  the  terrible  bench  of  the  rowers;  they 
could  not,  on  pain  of  caning,  approach  the  rudder  or  the  compass  and  they  were  all 
chained  when  it  came  time  to  fight  [50  they  couldn  ’t  commandeer  the  vessel].  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Algerian  pirates  long  retained  the  exclusive  use  of  the  galley,  the 
Christian  crews,  divided  into  teams  of  rowers,  were  much  more  numerous  than  on  the 
Saletin  sailing  vessels;  however,  the  corsairs  of  Sale,  even  after  adopting  the  round 
vessels,  never  fully  gave  up  the  oars.  This  allowed  them  to  maneuver  in  the  calm,  and, 
because  of  this,  gave  them  such  superiority  that  Seignelay  had  to  prescribe  in  1680  that, 
in  the  future,  oars  were  to  be  given  to  the  ships  of  His  Majesty  that  would  be  armed 
against  the  Sale  corsairs.  This  decision  was  made  after  an  engagement  between  VHercule, 
la  Mutine  and  VEveUle  had  with  these  pirates  on  21  May  1680  near  the  riviere  de 
Lisbonne.  The  three  Erench  ships  had  closely  cornered  the  corsairs  and  would  have 
undoubtedly  taken  them,  but  they  were  becalmed  and  without  oars,  the  latter  escaped  by 
use  of  their  oars.  “The  Sieur  de  Eangeron,  who  commanded  VHercule,  has  no  doubt  that 
he  could  have  captured  the  corsairs  he  was  hunting,  if  he  had  been  provided  with  oars  at 

Brest.”'4 


IV 

Sale's  ships,  like  most  of  the  other  corsair  centers,  were  not  built  in  the  ports  of  the 
Maghreb.  “Despite  all  their  treachery,  the  Barbary  corsairs  could  never  complete  a  galley 
if  it  were  not  for  the  favor  and  intelligence  they  obtain  from  their  boarders,  confederates 
and  associates  who  send  them  the  wood,  the  carpenters,  the  masts,  the  oars,  and  ready¬ 
made  chains  to  enslave  Christians.'^  These  residents,  confederates  and  associates,  were 
the  Dutch.  Holland,  which  in  the  18*  and  17*  centuries  possessed  the  most  active  and 
rich  merchant  navy,  was  the  real  arsenal  of  Barbary  and  Sale  in  particular;  it  furnished  the 


Lettre  du  comte  d’Estrees  a  Seignelay. 

''Memoires  portant  sur  plusieurs  avertissemens  presentez  au  roy  par  le  capitaine  Foucques.”  (Paris,  1 609). 
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corsairs  with  all  the  materials  neeessary  for  the  eonstruetion  of  their  ships,  or  delivered 
them  fully  armed  vessels.  The  time  was  past  when  the  proscriptions  of  the  Popes  forbade 
the  transport  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and  all  that  eould  be  used  to  make  war  on  land  and 
sea  in  the  Muslim  eountry.  Even  among  the  Catholie  nations,  Franee  was  about  the  same 
-  only  taking  into  aeeount  those  prohibitions  which  the  kings  had  already  renewed  in 
their  ordinanees.  So,  while  the  other  powers  were  more  or  less  clandestinely  engaged  in 
this  trade,  it  was  seen  the  brave  ehevalier  Fran9ois  de  Vintimille,  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  illness,  refused  to  negotiate  his  ransom  with  “Two  or  three  merehants  from 
Marseilles  who  gave  him  seven  or  eight  hundred  quintals  of  powder  to  use  for  his 
redemption;  he  thanked  them  and  told  them  that  he  preferred  to  die  in  slavery  more  than 
to  use  this  powder,  and  by  the  rule  of  eonseienee  he  would  let  those  who  give  sueh 
unfaithful  eommodities,  exeommunicate  and  ineidentally  wound  the  will  of  the  Roysr^^ 
Holland,  much  more  preoccupied  with  the  interests  of  her  commeree  than  with  those  of 
Christendom,  brought  into  her  relations  with  Moroeeo  and  Sale  a  peculiar  spirit  and  a 
lack  of  scruple  by  whieh  privateers  eould  profit.  An  ineident  happened  in  1658  to  the  ship 
the  Prophet  Daniel,  from  the  port  of  Fubeek,  is  a  good  example.  The  Prophet  Daniel  had 
seized  a  Sale  eorsair,  eaptured  the  erew,  and  set  the  ship  on  fire  after  looting  it.  A  Dutch 
ship  came  three  days  later  and  elaimed  that  the  eorsair  was  not  a  valid  prize,  having  been 
eaptured  within  the  sights  of  the  Duteh  who  were  at  peaee  with  Sale.  [Which,  contrary  to 
what  des  Castries  implies,  was  the  correct  read  of  the  agreed  upon  navigation  and  prize 
laws  then  in  effect].  As  a  result  the  Prophet  Daniel  was  foreed  to  sail  to  Rotterdam  in 
1659,  where  it  was  sold.  With  the  profits  from  the  sale,  the  Saletins  were  bought  a  boat  of 
the  same  tonnage  {as  their  burnt  ship  or  as  the  Prophet  Daniel;  it  is  not  clearly  stated) 
whieh  they  sent  to  Sale  compensation  for  the  corsair  ship  illegally  destroyed  by  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Prophet  Daniel].^’’ 

The  usual  field  of  operations  of  the  Saletins  was  the  Atlantie,  where  they  erossed  from 
the  Canaries  to  the  environs  of  Brest.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  oeean  where  they  eaptured 
so  many  merehant  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Fa  Roehelle,  Nantes,  Fe 
Havre,  Dieppe  and  Dunkirk,  to  speak  only  of  the  Freneh  merehants  who  were  going  to 
buy  and  sell  on  the  eoasts  of  Portugal,  buy  wines  in  Madeira,  or  who  were  heading  to 
“the  Islands”  without  being  in  a  protected  eonvoy.  The  annual  return  of  the  fleet  from 
Brazil  was  for  the  eorsairs  the  oeeasion  of  important  prizes,  so  an  eseort  of  galleons 
redoubled  the  surveillanee  of  the  approaeh  to  Fisbon;  the  king  had  the  eoast  guarded  by 
frigates  of  war.  All  these  preeautions  were  not  able  to  thwart  the  eunning  and  audaeity  of 
the  Barbary  eorsairs  at  the  end  of  September  1676,  when  the  fleet  returned  from  Brazil. 
Three  eorsairs  anehored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  deceived  the  fishermen  of  the 
eoast  by  raising  the  Portuguese  flag  [using  false  flags  was  common  to  all  nations  at  this 
time].  Believing  that  these  ships  were  the  early  arrivals  of  the  mueh-antieipated  fleet,  they 
approached  the  ships  to  offer  guidanee  in  to  the  port;  one  hundred  were  captured 
[because  no  other  ship  was  in  visual  contact  when  each  and  every  one  of  the  100  ships 
were  boarded,  captured,  recrewed  and  sailed  away  from  the  coast?  That  sounds  like  a 
blatant  lie]  and  the  eorsairs,  fleeing  with  their  prizes  managed  to  seize  another  earavel 
returning  from  Tereeira.^^  The  Saletins  seldom  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  enter  the 


Lisdam.  L'Esclavage  du  brave  chevalier  Francois  de  Vintimille.  (Lyon,  1608),  p.  104 
•^Foreign  Affairs.  Maroc.  Memoires  et  Documens,  2,  folio  86. 

Gazette  de  France,  Octobre  1676. 
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Mediterranean,  where  the  eorsairs  of  Algiers  opposed  to  their  presenee,  pretending  to 
reserve  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  course',  they  preferred  to  skim  the  Atlantie. 
Some  more  adventurous  sailed  chebecs,  vessels  of  greater  tonnage,  left  the  eoast  and 
ventured  on  the  high  seas,  erossing  into  British  waters.  There  were  even  Moroeean 
eorsairs,  says  Pere  Fran9ois  dAngers,  who  advaneed  to  Newfoundland  and  Grand  Banks 
“where  they  made  sueh  strange  devastation  that  only  [by  the  Haven  of  Grace?^  Havre  du 
Graee,  they  eaptured  or  sank  more  than  forty  ships  that  were  going  to  fish  in  the  spaee  of 
two  years.  People  were  taken  from  other  maritime  eities  whose  number  is  not  easy  to 
say.” 

When  there  was  no  booty  to  be  had  at  sea,  the  pirates  made  daring  deseents  on  the  eoast; 
the  fishermen  lived  in  eontinual  alarm,  and  more  than  one,  said  Cervantes,  had  “seen  the 
sun  set  in  Spain  and  rise  at  Tetouan.”  When  they  had  the  numbers  on  their  side,  the 
Barbary  eorsairs  ventured  into  the  interior  of  the  eountry,  burst  into  a  sleepy  village,  and 
earry  off  the  inhabitants  of  every  sex  and  age.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  entertainments 
or  pienie  dinners  on  the  grass,  suddenly  one  eould  see  “people  in  red  breeehes  and  white 
eloaks”  shouting  “Dogs,  go  to  those  in  Sale”  [a  frightening  pirate  yell  if  there  ever  was 
onel\  It  was  beeause  sueh  adventures  oeeurred  on  the  eoasts  of  Franee  that  Moliere  was 
able,  with  mueh  eredibility  and  eredulity,  to  introduee  in  les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  the 
explanation  of  the  galley  taking  away  Geronte’s  son.  Cyrano  de  Bergerae,  the  real  author 
of  this  seene,  had  the  son  of  the  “Pedant”  removed  by  the  eorsairs,  between  the  port  of 
Nesles  and  the  quai  du  Louvre.  “Hey,  beeause  of  Triton's  twisted  eornet,  sea  god,”  eried 
the  Pedant,  “who  never  heard  that  the  sea  was  at  St.  Cloud?  That  there  were  galleys, 
pirates  and  reefs?”  One  would  like  to  believe,  for  the  honor  of  Europe,  that  these  raids  by 
Barbary  eorsairs  were  only  exeeptional  and  ended  well  before  their  exploits  at  sea. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  ease.  In  1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  eommander  of  the  British 
forees  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  an  Algerian  pirate  who  asked  him  for  food  for  two 
hundred  Christian  slaves  he  had  taken  on  the  eoast  of  Apulia  and  the  mareh  of  Aneona, 
threatening  to  throw  them  into  the  sea  if  the  admiral  refused;  the  provisions  were  granted 
[a  surprising  act  since  no  English  captives  appear  to  be  involved] . 

V 

The  manner  in  whieh  the  Sale  eorsairs  operated  did  not  differ  mueh  from  that  used  by  the 
other  Barbary  forees.  Their  exploits  were  due  to  the  speed  of  their  boats,  to  the  hundreds 
of  armed  bandits,  to  their  powerful  artillery,  but  above  all  to  their  trieks  and  their 
intimidating  methods.  As  for  real  engagements,  they  had  almost  none  and  they 
deliberately  tried  to  avoid  them,  preferring  a  disarmed  and  peaeeful  target  to  the  glorious 
luek  of  a  fight;  the  razzia^^  on  land  is  the  exaet  same  as  those  on  the  sea,  and  in  both 
oases,  one  flees  in  haste  if  the  enemy  is  of  greater  foroe  or  makes  a  good  defensive  stand 
beeause  surprise  is  the  primary  faotor  of  suooess.  The  audaoity  of  the  pirates  was 
therefore  relative;  it  oan  be  said  that  they  only  attaoked  “Upon  sighting  sails,  they  want  to 
know  whether  the  ship  is  large  or  small,  whether  it  is  a  King's  ship  or  a  merohant,  and  ask 
the  renegades  if  there  is  good  news  from  this  disoovery  or  fear;  doubts  easily  take  hold  in 
their  hearts  and  they  take  a  long  time  deoiding  the  question  of  whether  they  oan  take  a 
new  prize  or  be  oaptured.”^'^  These  details  given  by  a  oaptive  taken  by  the  Saletins  are  a 


The  Arabic  word  ghdzia,  which  we  have  Frenchified  in  the  form  of  razzia,  applies,  moreover,  to  sea  raids  as  well  as  to  land  raids. 
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very  fair  observation,  and  this  psyehology  of  the  eorsair  who  sees  a  sail  is  that  of  the 
raider  who,  after  a  night's  walk,  diseovers  the  smoke  from  the  funnels  on  the  morning 
horizon. 

The  ruse  most  frequently  used  by  the  Barbary  eorsairs  was  to  fly  false  flags,  and  it 
worked  all  the  better  since  they  had  renegades  speaking  all  the  European  languages,  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  think  of  themselves  as  Italians,  Spanish,  Flemish,  French  or  English. 
When  Sale  and  Algiers,  reconciled  to  England  after  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  they  lived  in 
harmony.  The  corsairs  of  these  two  cities  got  together  to  exchange  the  flags  they  used  to 
deceive  the  crews  of  the  commercial  vessels  which  they  chased  because,  while  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  distinguish  a  Barbary  corsair  from  a  European  cruiser,  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  recognize  “whether  the  pilgrim  was  from  Algiers  or  Sale.”  Yet  this 
distinction  was  very  important,  since  merchant  ships  had  to  defend  against  the  ships  of 
those  two  cities  that  broke  the  peace  with  Europe,  as  only  then  could  only  they  exercise 
the  rights  of  a  belligerent.  When  a  sail  was  reported  to  a  rais,  he  went  after  it,  taking  care 
not  to  show  any  hostile  intention.  He  proceeded  with  the  formalities  prescribed  for  the 
application  of  the  right  of  visit.  It  was  for  him  the  best  way  to  learn  about  the  strength  of 
the  Christian  ship  and  the  importance  of  its  cargo,  and  besides,  it  exposed  his  own  ship 
very  little,  because,  by  its  speed  and  its  armament,  the  corsair  remained  always  master  of 
the  situation.  The  Barbary  corsair,  Algerian  or  Saletin,  then  fired  the  shot  of  cannon  over 
the  bow  of  the  other  ship  called  a  warning  shot.  After  hoisting  a  false  flag  and  coming 
within  the  range  of  their  cannon,  or  less  distance  if  allowed;  the  merchant  ship,  whose 
distrust  had  not  awakened  and  which,  moreover,  often  only  had  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  sail  on  board,  responded  to  the  warning  by  hoisting  its  colors  and  lowering 
its  sails.  \If  any  vessel  fired  a  warning  shot  across  the  bow  of  another  without  hoisting 
their  true  colors  first,  their  prize  was  forfeit.  They  also  had  to  compensate  the  crew,  the 
ship  owners,  any  passengers,  and  the  merchants  shipping  the  cargo  for  any  losses  they 
sustained.']  A  dialogue  would  go  from  ship  to  ship:  “Where  were  we  going?”  “Where  did 
we  come  from?”  The  most  delicate  point  was  the  exhibition  of  papers;  maritime  law  did 
not  specify  who,  the  privateer  or  the  merchant,  should  go  to  the  edge  of  the  other,  and  the 
rais  always  began  by  offering  to  produce  his  papers  on  board  the  merchant  ship.  The 
Christian  captain  made  the  corsairs  suspicious  if  he  refused  “to  put  the  skiff  overboard,” 
i.e.  to  pick  up  the  rais.  Once  an  agreement  was  reached,  things  changed  very  little  at  first. 
The  merchant  captain  knew  that,  if  this  was  a  corsair,  he  could  not  outrun  or  outgun 
them.  The  thought  of  pirates  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  terrifying  outlandish  costumes 
swarming  the  decks  of  his  merchant  ship,  with  the  renegades  yelling  savage  cries  in  all 
languages;  the  scene  was  so  diabolical  that  he  often  surrendered  without  a  show  of  force. 
The  passengers  and  the  crew  were  stripped  naked  and  everyone  was  put  in  irons. 

Among  the  many  stories  in  which  the  details  of  these  maritime  dramas  are  told.  Sir 
Emmanuel  d' Aranda's  story  is  particularly  interesting  because  of  his  air  of  sincerity  and 
the  humor  that  this  Fleming  knew  how  to  keep  under  the  most  critical  circumstance.  Sir 
Aranda  traveling  in  the  south  of  Spain  in  1640  and  wanting  to  return  to  Flanders, 
disembarked  from  the  San  Sebastian  in  favor  of  sailing  on  an  English  ship  “to  avoid  so 
much  sea  [sailing  around  the  south  of  Spain,  through  the  Straits,  up  Portugal ’s  west 
coast  and  across  the  English  Channel]  and  mainly  to  avoid  the  danger  from  the  Turks  as 
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they  held  the  coast  of  Andalusia  and  Portugal.”  [The  Turks  did  not  have  any  ports  on  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  in  1640]  This  was  a  poor  choice  for  him  to  make,  for,  at  La  Rochelle  a 
ship  approached  with  tight  sails  [sailing  fast],  “He  was  ready  with  cannon  and  flew  no 
flag;  from  these  hints  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  the  ship  was  a  pirate  or  corsair.  Indeed, 
it  was  soon  joined  by  two  others.  “Then  in  only  a  moment  of  sailing  under  full  sail,  they 
pulled  aside  us,  within  reach  of  a  musket.”  On  the  stem  of  the  largest  ship  was  a  Turk, 
who  was  holding  a  folded  banner  in  his  arms  with  a  Christian  slave  who  shouted  in 
Flemish,  ""Rendez-vous  pour  Alger T  (See  you  in  Algiers.)  After  this  cry,  the  Turk 
unfurled  the  banner  in  the  wind  revealing  a  green  field  with  several  silver,  interlaced  half¬ 
moons.  It  is  easy  to  guess  how  much  we  enjoyed  seeing  this  banner  and  the  prospect  of 
being  taken  to  Algiers.  There  was  a  short  discussion,  and  with  the  corsairs  having 
promised  to  make  a  good  quarter  (treat  everyone  well),  the  English  captain  put  the  skiff 
overboard  and  surrendered  into  his  enemies  hands. 

Then  the  Turkish  soldiers,  eager  to  loot,  came  aboard  the  twelve-crew  Christian  ship 
transporting  Sir  Aranda;  the  renegade  was  English  and  because  of  that,  they  were  not 
treated  too  badly.  “I  gave  him  the  money  I  had  on  me,  and  at  the  same  time  another  Turk 
put  his  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  my  case,  my  handkerchief,  my  rosary  and  my  Heures 
(watch?)  which  he  returned  with  the  handkerchief  but  he  held  onto  the  rosary  with  the 
case;  it  was  because  of  these,  he  said  that  I  was  a  surgeon.”  The  looting  of  the  passengers 
and  the  crew  often  provided  the  share  of  the  booty  for  the  men-at-arms  on  a  corsair  ship; 
the  cargo  and  the  slaves  were  held  for  later  distribution  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  (or  the 
dey  d’ Algiers),  the  ship  owners  and  the  rais.  The  men-at-arms  were  most  often  forgotten 
when  he  cargo  and  captives  were  distributed  as  they  had  their  booty  from  ransacking  th 
personal  belongings  of  those  onboard.  Aranda,  being  transported  with  his  companions  on 
board  the  corsair,  thought  he  was  dreaming  “I  was  in  so  deep  a  sleep,  the  kind  where  we 
see  strange  ghosts  that  cause  fear,  admiration  and  curiosity;  noting  the  various  languages 
(Turkish,  Arabic,  Erench,  Spanish,  Elemish,  Erench  and  English  were  spoken),  the 
strange  habits  and  different  weapons  with  ridiculous  ceremonies  when  they  pray,  I  assure 
you  that  all  this  gave  me  much  to  ponder.” 

Such  confrontations  were  common,  as  we  see,  and  usually  ended  without  any  deaths. 
However,  sometimes  Christian  ships  resisted  until  the  last,  as  was  the  case  of  the  English 
captain  Bellami  who,  going  from  Eondon  to  Eivorno  in  1683,  was  met  by  Venetia,  the 
famous  corsair  of  Sale.  Bellami  retaliated  with  cannon  shot  for  cannon  shot  until  forced 
to  surrender  when  his  powder  supply  ran  out.  Afterward  he  learned  he  had  killed  or 
wounded  thirty  Saletins.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ships  were  captured  without  the 
privateers  making  any  threats;  there  were  captains  who,  speculating  on  marine  insurance 
and  acting  as  barterers,  delivered  their  own  ships  to  the  Barbary  corsairs  [to  take  the 
overly  insured  cargo].  Now  we  arrive  at  La  Royale,  a  sixty-ton  frigate  armed  with  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  ship  was  delivered  with  its  crew,  passengers,  and  cargo  to  a  corsair 
of  Sale  on  16  September  1670.  The  captain,  Isaac  Beliart,  of  Dieppe,  “said  Mouette,  took 
a  large  amount  of  insurance  for  his  ship,  so  that  he  became  rich  by  his  loss.”  An 
exception  to  note  in  this  skimming  of  the  seas  by  the  Barbary  pirates  is  that  of  the  ships 
carrying  Trinitarians  or  Mercedarians,  who  were  going  to  see  to  the  redemption  of 
captives  and,  because  of  this,  carried  large  sums  of  money  to  purchase  those  in  captivity. 
Orders  were  given  to  all  rais  to  respect  them,  and  the  missionaries  received,  before  they 
embarked,  safe-conduct  passes  sent  by  the  divans  of  Algiers  and  Sale,  or  even  by  the 
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Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  reason  for  this  privilege  should  not  be  sought  in  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  “redeemers,”  but  in  the  greed  of  the  eorsairs  who  had  an 
interest  in  not  drying  up  the  source  of  the  main  profit  of  the  course,  that  being  the  ransom 
of  Christian  slaves. 


VI 

It  is  difficult  today  to  have  an  idea  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Barbary  corsairs,  and 
especially  those  of  Sale,  the  most  feared  on  the  seas.  All  the  other  dangers  of  navigation 
disappeared  before  these  searecrows  who  frightened  the  most  intrepid  sailors.  The 
prospect  of  slavery,  “more  horrible  than  that  of  death,”  partly  justified  their  alarm.  This 
was  often  mixed  with  superstitions  and  more  than  one  sailor  saw  the  Barbary  corsairs  as 
diabolical  beings,  or  at  least  sorcerers  and  enchanters.  The  eredulous  populations  of  the 
sea  aeeepted  the  most  unlikely  legends  eirculating  on  the  artifices  and  evil  spells  of  these 
Turks  whose  prayers  passed  for  incantations.  The  chronieler  of  the  “C/ctorza/”  tells  that 
he  was  witness  on  the  eoast  of  Spain  to  this  extraordinary  faet  “That  when  the  galleys 
along  the  coast  rowing  about  two  miles  from  Malaga,  the  sea  being  ealm,  the  sky  serene, 
the  sun  in  the  south-west,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  suddenly  there  arose  a  very 
thiek  fog  which,  coming  from  the  side  of  the  city  [onshore,  as  opposed  to  offshore  whih 
is  where  fog  normally  originates],  enveloped  the  galleys  with  such  a  darkness  that,  from 
one  ship  to  the  other,  a  person  could  not  see  the  other  despite  their  closeness.  And  some 
sailors,  who  had  already  witnessed  this  at  other  times,  said  that  the  Moors  produced  such 
effects  by  means  of  eharms,  and  that  they  did  this  so  that  the  galleys  would  become  lost 
in  the  fog.  But  also  that  it  was  neeessary  to  untie  the  rowers  just  in  ease  the  ship  would 
ground  on  some  roek.  When  this  fog  rolled  in,  all  [Christian  slaves']  together  would  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  pray  to  God  to  be  delivered  from  this  spell.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
the  prayer  was  said,  the  fog  disappeared  as  if  it  turned  to  nothing  in  a  second;  the  sky 
beeame  elear  again.”^^  When  the  famous  Dragouth,  tightly  blocked  by  Doria,  managed  to 
escape  by  transporting  his  galleys  over  the  ground,  and  then  reappeared  on  the  sea,  it  was 
considered  that  “an  infernal  and  diabolieal  work  to  which  the  Romans,  those  forces  of  the 
nature,  could  not  have  undertaken.”^^ 

France  was,  in  the  18*''  eentury,  one  of  the  nations  most  afflicted  by  the  piracy  of  Sale. 
The  corsairs  of  Morocco  were  on  our  coasts  every  day,  taking  a  very  large  number  of 
merehant  vessels,  and  spoiling  our  eommeree.  When  the  news  arrived  at  our  ports  of 
some  important  catch  made  by  the  Saletins,  the  price  of  everything  immediately  jumped 
and  the  rates  for  maritime  insurance  beeame  prohibitive  figures;  in  addition,  there  were 
no  more  sailors  available  to  hire.  One  sailor  with  a  heightened  sense  of  patriotism,  and 
being  one  of  the  best  informed  on  Moroceo,  was  the  Chevalier  de  Razilly.  He  pointed  out 
to  Cardinal  de  Riehelieu,  superintendent  of  the  Freneh  navy  and  eommeree,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  in  a  memoir  he  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  on  26  November 
1626,  and  that  man  of  the  sea,  rough  and  modest,  often  ealled  “a  crude  speeeh  of  a  sailor 
wrote  “It  is  eonstant  that  all  corsairs  live  only  from  what  they  hack  on  the  French,  who 
call  them  sardines  and  flying  fish  from  the  sea.  That  is  why  the  inhabitants  of  Sale  asked, 
and  received,  a  million  pounds  plus  a  hundred  pieees  of  cannon  to  take  no  more  French 
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merchants.  This  they  said  was  their  ordinary  income  taking  prizes  and  they  could  not  live 
without  it.”  Razilly  added  that  the  corsairs  of  Sale,  which  were  still  in  their  infancy,  had 
taken  in  eight  years  “more  than  6,000  Christians  and  15  million  livres,  of  which  France 
has  suffered  the  two  parts  of  the  loss.” 

Richelieu,  who  was  anxious  to  destroy  piracy,  had  already  resorted  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Porte  to  oblige  the  Barbary  States  to  cease  their  courses  against  France;  but  any 
intervention  that  proved  ineffective  against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
who  were  government  sanctioned,  had  no  effect  against  the  petty  pirates  on  whom  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople  had  no  authority.  The  cardinal  adhered  to  one  of  the  proposals 
of  Razilly  which  asked  for  the  organization  of  a  cruise  against  the  Sale  corsairs. The 
knight  who  commanded  it  departed  with  some  ships  whose  mission  was  to  block  the  port 
of  Sale,  redeem  Christian  captives  and  force  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  with  the  king  of  Morocco,  their  suzerain.  The  other  part  of  his  project,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  of  little  importance,  was  not  followed  up;  Razilly  proposed 
to  the  cardinal  that  he  occupy  the  island  of  Mogador  and  leave  a  hundred-man  garrison 
there  with  six  pieces  of  cannon;  he  wanted  to  create  at  the  same  time  a  commercial  port 
and  what  we  would  call  today  a  fulcrum  for  the  fleet  “It  would  be”  he  said,  “to  have  a 
foot  in  Africa  to  go  further.”  The  idea  of  Razilly  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  remark  as  the 
city  of  Mogador  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  memoir,  this  city  having  been 
founded  a  century  and  a  half  later,  in  1770,  by  Sultan  Mohammed.  The  cruise  of  Razilly 
and  the  blockade  of  Sale  brought  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  but  did  not  result  in  the 
cessation  of  the  piracy. 


VII 

This  was  the  case  with  all  the  expeditions  undertaken  and  all  the  treaties  signed  during 
the  IS***  and  lO***  centuries,  with  the  illusion  of  destroying  the  corsairs  at  Sale.  France  most 
often  took  the  initiative  in  these  repressions  and  the  Archives  of  the  French  Navy,  like 
those  of  Foreign  Affairs,  contain  various  memoirs  and  projects  relating  to  armaments  and 
actions  against  the  Saletins,  which  testifies  that  this  was  one  of  the  constant 
preoccupations  of  our  navy.  But  we  must  recognize  the  difficulties  presented  by  these 
expeditions;  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  taking  the  Saletins  during  their  course  because 
of  their  sails:  “A  vessel  of  twenty  guns  has  as  much  as  those  of  the  King  having  forty.  On 
our  lightest  frigates,  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  accustomed  to  their  ease,  carried 
with  them  considerable  provisions  and  furniture,  which  was  an  embarrassment  for  these 
vessels  and  placed  them  in  a  condition  of  inferiority  to  the  “pinques”  of  Sale,  where  the 
whole  ship  was  occupied  by  people  of  war,  where  the  officers  lived  the  same  life  as  their 
crews  and  where  the  greed  to  gain  was  all  the  greater  since  everyone  knew  that  in  case  of 
failure  no  one  would  be  paid.  In  a  proposal  dated  1683  and  entitled:  “Project  to  arm  well- 
arm  boats  and  tartanes  to  wage  war  against  the  corsairs  of  Sale”^"^  the  use  of  merchant 
ships  of  low  tonnage  carrying  fifty  soldiers  and  fifty  sailors  is  recommended;  these  ships, 
which  would  not  have  aroused  the  distrust  of  the  corsairs  and  could,  if  necessary,  anchor 


Razilly's  memoir  exists  at  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve.  Ms. 2036;  it  was  printed  in  the  Revue  de  Geographie,  1886,  vol.  19. 
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Touraine.  See  Richard,  Histoire  du  Pere  Joseph,  vol.  I,  p.  323  and  Roccoda  Cesinale,  Storia  delle  Missioni  dei  Cappuccini,  vol.  3, 
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along  the  coast  were  they  to  be  pursued  by  the  Moroecan  pinques,  it  was  hoped  that  in  a 
fight  where  we  boarded  their  ship,  we  would  have  the  advantage.  The  “Memoir  on  the 
War  Against  the  Corsairs  of  Sale,”  dated  1687,  ealls  for  the  dispateh  of  six  frigates 
ehosen  from  the  best  boats;  they  must  have  oars,  and  carry  provisions  for  two  months;  the 
crew  to  be  numerous  but  few  officers  “because  of  the  large  quantity  of  food  and  furniture 
they  need,  which  greatly  embarrasses  these  small  vessels.”  Captains  must  be  good  at 
maneuvers  and  be  people  “who  do  not  like  the  land.”  This  squadron  would  have  crossed 
from  the  Berlingues  Islands  to  Sale.  Our  consul  Estelle,  in  1698,  returned  to  the  charge 
and  demanded  the  sending  of  eight  frigates  to  the  west  coast  of  Morocco.  Pointis,  in 
1702,  proposed  to  occupy  Sale  and  Mamora;  Sale,  according  to  his  information,  could  at 
best  fire  ten  or  twelve  cannon  shots,  and  “there  can  be  no  enterprise  where  there  is  less  to 
be  feared.”  It  was  not  the  danger  which  stopped  the  execution  of  these  plans,  but  the 
considerable  expenses  which  their  realization  would  have  required  for  an  unknown  result. 
That  is  why,  in  1732,  the  merchant  captain  Nadal  proposed  to  Louis  XV  to  create  a 
lottery,  the  proceeds  of  which  was  to  be  spent  for  armaments  to  use  against  the  Moroccan 
corsairs.  It  was  the  moment  of  one  of  our  breaks  with  Sale  when  our  merchant  navy  fell 
into  disrepute.  We  could  not  ship  any  more  cargo  to  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  or  Holland 
unless  we  used  English  ships  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  privateers,  as  England 
was  at  peace  with  Morocco. 

Expeditions  organized  against  the  corsairs  of  Sale,  cruises,  blockades,  bombings,  were 
half-measures  more  pernicious  than  useful,  from  the  point  of  view  of  realizing  the  lasting 
repression  of  the  piracy.  The  same  could  be  said  for  those  undertaken  against  the  other 
Barbary  States.  As  for  the  various  treaties  which  intervened  as  a  result  of  these 
operations,  they  were  the  shame  of  Europe.  What  Depping  says  of  the  relations  between 
the  Christian  powers  and  the  Muslim  rulers  of  the  East,  applies  exactly  to  their  relations 
with  the  Barbary  States.  “In  Europe  they  declaimed;  they  wrote  against  their  perfidy;  but 
on  the  spot,  they  humbled  themselves  to  obtain  the  freedom  to  trade.”  As  severe  as  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  corsairs  was,  it  was  well  known  from  experience  that  it 
would  not  prevent  the  course  from  recommencing.  Europe  was  preoccupied  with 
securing  the  best  modus  vivendi  for  the  future;  they  negotiated  as  merchants  instead  of 
acting  as  conquerors  and  in  the  name  of  the  interests  of  humanity;  we  even  agreed  to 
discuss  the  ransom  of  the  captives  with  pirates,  which  served  only  to  encourage  them  to 
take  more  captives.  As  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  each  power,  treating  alone  with  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  was  jealous  of  obtaining  it  for  itself,  and  there  were  nations  which,  in 
order  to  shield  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  corsairs,  consented  to  certain  diminutions 
in  the  ceremonial  reception  of  their  ambassadors,  the  maintenance  of  certain  formulas 
employed  by  the  sharifs  and  flatterers  for  Muslim  pride;  they  even  went  so  low  as  to  give 
the  Sultan  an  annual  fee.  These  servile  concessions  were  unfortunate  precedents,  which, 
little  by  little,  were  introduced  into  the  Protocols,  and  remained  there  until  our  days;  they 
are  the  origin  of  these  remittances  of  presents  which  the  Christian  ambassadors  on 
mission  to  the  Sultan  solemnly  do  upon  arrival.  During  the  17*''  and  18"'  centuries,  most 
European  states  bought  the  vain  promise  of  security  on  the  seas  by  paying  Morocco  a 
tribute  in  silver  annually,  and  the  sharifs  called  the  Christian  nations  “tributaries;”  it  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  co-religionists,  to  conform  to  the  Muslim  precept  which  proscribes  the 
imposition  of  a  contribution  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  peoples.  At  the  time  when 
Sale  had  freed  itself  from  the  Sharifian  authority,  there  were  several  treaties  which  were 
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concluded  directly  with  the  divan  of  that  eity,  just  as  it  had  beeome  customary  in  Europe 
to  negotiate  with  Algiers  as  there  was  no  reeourse  to  the  Porte  [at  Constantinople]  for  the 
redress  or  intervention.  These  diplomatie  maneuverings  were  justified  by  the 
eircumstanees  at  hand  but,  in  eonsequenee,  granted  reeognition  to  the  eorsairs  as  the  legal 
authority  with  a  quasi-official  existence  for  two  eenturies. 

The  peeuliar  and  narrow  mereantile  spirit  of  the  European  states  in  their  negotiations  with 
Moroeeo  did  not  sueeeed,  and  the  promises  of  immunity  for  their  merchant  fleets 
remained  illusory.  It  eould  not  be  otherwise;  if  such  clauses  had  been  observed,  if  a 
power  had  obtained  for  its  merehant  navy  a  eomplete  immunity,  it  would  have  ipso  facto 
monopolized  all  European  traffie;  the  course  would  have  disappeared  for  laek  of  ships  to 
eapture,  and  the  eorsairs  were  not  about  to  endanger  their  very  existenee.  We  have  seen, 
moreover,  that  the  subterfuge  of  the  false  flag  allowed  them  to  attaek  the  ships  of  a 
friendly  nation  [just  as  pirates  of  every  European  nation  did]',  and  lastly,  they  had  always 
had,  at  last  reeourse  so  as  to  not  give  alarm,  the  possibility  of  massaering  the  erew,  to 
take  the  cargo  on  board  and  to  sink  the  ship.  This  laek  of  solidarity  of  the  European 
states,  divided  by  political  and  commercial  interests,  was  manifested  not  only  in  the 
treaties  that  the  powers  were  spared  in  isolation  with  Moroeeo,  but  also  on  eertain 
oeeasions  when  the  navies  of  these  powers  beeame  the  safeguard  of  these  pirates.  We 
have  mentioned  above  the  unheard-of  faet  of  the  “General  States  of  Holland”  obliging  the 
ship  owners  of  Lubeck  to  pay  for  a  new  ship  to  be  handed  over  to  the  pirates  of  Sale,  in 
the  plaee  of  the  one  sunk  by  the  Prophet  Daniel  [which  was  in  accordance  with 
navigation  and  prize  law,  a  fact  known  to  des  Castries  when  he  wrote  this;  the  other 
interpretation  of  this  hypocritical  position  was  that  it  was  fine  to  ignore  and  break  the 
law  if  your  country  benefited  but  not  when  some  other  country  did].  In  1681,  on  July  IS***, 
Jean  Bart,  with  two  frigates  of  18  guns,  hunting  on  the  eoasts  of  Portugal  for  two  Sale 
eorsairs  was  about  to  seize  one  of  them.  To  save  itself  the  eorsair  mingled  with  a  fleet  of 
English  ships  “beeause  this  nation  was  at  peaee  with  Sale.”^^  In  the  midst  of  these  sad 
examples  of  defection,  Malta  alone,  faithful  to  the  statutes  of  her  order  whieh  forbade  her 
to  treat  with  the  Muslims,  hunted  the  Barbary  eorsairs  ineessantly;  but  the  knights,  when 
Europe  seemed  to  shrink  from  this  duty  and  relied  on  the  knights,  eould  not  arm 
sufficient  forces  to  destroy  piraey. 

It  would  have  been  neeessary,  in  order  to  annihilate  the  Barbary  threat,  a  eombined  aetion 
of  the  Christian  nations,  whieh  would  require  the  occupation  of  the  eorsair  eities  in  foree 
and  for  long  duration.  The  Sieur  de  Breves,  who  had  long  represented  Eranee  at 
Constantinople,  and  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Barbary  States,  dreamed  of 
this  eombined  aetion  for  the  destruetion  of  the  Ottomans.  “The  Turk,”  he  explained  in  a 
memorandum  addressed  to  King  Eouis  XIII,  “should  not  be  attaeked  with  little  power; 
but  I  would  assure  [you]  that  if  the  Christian  princes  agreed  to  a  unified  aetion,  in  the  first 
year  this  would  upset  the  Barbary  eorsairs  by  sea  and  on  land.  “It  was  this  general 
agreement  that  dashed  the  hope  of  eooperation  between”  prinees  “and  always  ready  to 
elash  with  eaeh  other  over  the  order  of  preeedence.”  Another  difficulty  was  foreseen  by 
Breves:  What  would  one  do  with  eonquest?  “It  would  be  neeessary,”  he  added,  “if  it  were 
approved  by  the  said  prinees,  that  there  should  be  a  projeet  of  sharing  so  that,  allowing 
God  vietory,  we  would  avoid  the  debates  whieh  might,  for  this  purpose,  take  plaee 
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between  them.”^^  In  a  less  simple  language  and  whieh  is  in  aecord  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  18*'^  eentury,  Raynal,  in  1770,  advoeated  the  formation  of  a  “universal  league  for  the 
destruetion  of  Barbary  pirates.”  “No  nation,”  he  wrote,  “ean  tempt  her  alone  beeause,  if 
she  did,  the  jealousy  of  all  the  others  would  put  private  and  publie  obstaeles  in  the  way.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  a  universal  league.  It  is  neeessary  that  all  the  maritime  powers 
eontribute  to  the  execution  of  a  design  which  has  interest  to  them  all  equally.”  Raynal 
rightly  supposed,  like  the  Sieur  de  Breves,  that  the  realization  of  his  plan  would  lead  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Barbary  States  and  he  traced  the  future  conquest  in  an  enchanting 
picture  which  will  be  different  from  the  recollection  of  all  the  difficulties  that  we  had  in 
Algeria.  “The  subjugated  countries  would  remain  to  the  conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies 
would  have  possessions  proportional  to  the  means  which  it  provided  for  the  common 
cause.  These  pirates,  these  monsters  of  the  sea,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  good  laws 
and  good  examples  of  humanity.  Raised  imperceptibly  to  our  level  by  their  exposure  to 
our  enlightenment,  over  time  they  would  abjure  the  fanaticism  that  ignorance  and  misery 
bred  in  their  souls;  they  would  forever  remember  with  fondness  the  time  that  brought  us 
to  their  shores. 

Europe,  whose  moral  unity  had  been  broken  by  the  Reformation,  and  where  the  policy  of 
self-interest  divided  as  much  as  the  variety  of  “debts”  that  remained  under  the  shameful 
treaties  which  made  it  a  vassal  and  dependent  on  piracy;  {for  these  reasons]  Europe 
always  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  for  the  destruction  of  corsairs.  The  question  raised  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  rejected  by  diplomats  who  abolished  the  slave  trade  before 
having  the  thought  to  repress  white  slavery.  The  Barbary  pirates  still  infested  the  coast  of 
the  Papal  States,  Sardinia  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1816.  Eord 
Exmouth,  sent  to  punish  them  once  again,  bombarded  Algiers,  and  still  he  tried  to  set  an 
example  during  those  one-sided  negotiations  which  forced  the  hand  of  the  corsairs,  into 
having  the  Dey  sign  a  treaty  which  contained  no  stipulation  about  the  general  freedom  of 
the  seas.  It  took  the  conquest  of  Algeria  for  the  Christian  nations  to  free  themselves  from 
the  tribute  they  paid  to  Morocco  and  Barbary  Regencies.  But  it  would  be  as  foolhardy  to 
count  on  the  recognition  of  Europe  for  the  service  rendered  to  us  by  our  establishment  in 
Algeria,  which  it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  the  native  populations  would  recall  with 
fondness  the  date  of  our  landing  at  Sidi  Eerruch  as  was  the  wish  of  Abbot  Raynal. 


Comte  Henry  des  Castries 


Francois  Savary,  Marquis  de  Mautevrier,  Sieur  de  Breves,  who  had  left  the  embassy  of  Constantinople  in  1606,  had  to  compose  his 
memoir  at  the  time  when  Father  Joseph  was  agitating  his  project  of  crossing  against  the  Turks;  it  was  printed  under  the  title  Discours 
abrege  de  sasseurez  moyens  d'aneantir  et  miner  la  monarchie  des  princes  ottoman,  s.l.n.d. 

Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  elablissemens  et  du  commerce  des  Europeens  dans  I'Afrique  septentrionale.  Ouvrage 
posthume  de  I'abbe  Raynal.  Paris,  1826,  2  vol.  in-8°. 
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LE  MAROC  D’AUTREFOIS 


LES  CORSAIRES  DE  SAL^ 


Lorsque,  dans  les  cercles  politiques,  on  entend  parler  avec 
chaleur  et  avec  une  touchante  sollicitude  de  la  n^cessit^  de  res¬ 
pecter  rintegritd  d’un  Etat,  on  pent  tenir  pour  certain  que  cha- 
cun  escompte  d4j4  les  chances  de  son  ddmembrement  ou,  pour 
rajeunir  un  terme  qui  a  un  peu  vieilli  depuis  le  partage  de  la 
Pologne,  «  de  sa  vivisection.  »  G’est  le  cas  de  I’empire  du  Maroc 
et  le  sujet,  ci  n’envisager  que  lui  seul,  serait  assez  facile  k  opdrer, 
car  les  parties  qui  le  composent  sont,  en  quelque  sorte,  des 
membrcs  epars,  disjecta  membra;  le  Maghreb-el-Aksa  a  pu  mSme 
6tre  appeld  iei  (1)  avec  justesse  une  «  fiction  cre4e  par  nos  ima¬ 
ginations  europ4ennes.  » 

Empire,  il  y  a  pr6s  de  quatre  siScles  que  ce  mot  n’a  plus  de 
sens  appliqud  au  Maroc.  L’evolution  importante  qui,  k  cette 
4poque  lointaine,  s'est  accomplie  dans  ses  destinies  et  qui 
marque  un  tournant  de  son  histoire  a  4t4  la  substitution  des 
dynasties  cherifiennes  aux  dynasties  nationales,  substitution 
fatale,  qui  a  amend  la  concentration  dans  les  mdmes  mains  de 
Tautoritd  spirituelle  et  de  I’autorite  temporelle.  Alors  que  les 
nations  chrdtiennes  renaissaient  par  les  lettres,  par  les  arts,  par 
I’activitd  des  relations  commerciales  et  aussi  par  une  separation 
de  plus  en  plus  accusde  du  pouvoir  civil  et  du  pouvoir  religieux, 
le  Maroc,  aprds  plusieurs  rdgnes  glorieux,  reculait  dans  Tobscu- 
rantisme  et  dans  le  fanatisme.  Pour  s’emparer  du  pouvoir  et 
pour  s’y  maintenir,  les  chdrifs  firent  passer  sur  le  Maghreb-el- 

(1)  Le  Maroc  et  les  puissances  europeennes,  par  M.  Bea6  Pinon.  Voyez  )a 
Revue  du  13  f^vrier  1902. 
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Aksa  uji  souffle  de  guerre  sainte  et,  s’ils  contribuerent  dans  une 
certaine  mesure  (1)  h  arr6ter  I’invasion  portugaise,  ce  fut  pour 
comprimer  la  population  berbere  sous  le  despotisme  le  plus 
aveugle  et  la  ruiner  par  la  plus  insatiable  cupidity. 

Le  prestige  religieux  a  pu  seul  faire  accepter,  malgr^  leur 
odieuse  mani^re  de  gouverner,  les  tyrans  de  droit  divin  qu’ont 
et^  les  ch^rifs  marocains.  L’esprit  islamique,  par  I’etfet  d’une 
propagande  tr6s  habilement  conduite,  finit  par  s’infiltrer  dans 
les  tribus  berb^res  du  Maghreb-el-Aksa  et  elles  en  arriv^rent, 
malgre  T^clat  jete  par  leurs  dynasties  nationales,  k  moins  res¬ 
pecter  un  pouvoir  qui  6tait  d^pourvu  de  la  consecration  reli- 
gieuse;  mieux  valut  k  leurs  yeux  6tre  mal  gouvernees  par  un 
chef  rev^tu  de  I’autorit^  spirituelle,  comme  un  ch^rif,  que  par 
des  souverains,  si  glorieux  fussent-ils,  qui  etaient  obliges  de 
chercher  au  dehors  Tinfluence  religieuse.  Les  mission naires  che- 
rifiens  enseignaient  que  I’esprit  de  corps  (c’est  ainsi  qu’ils  appe- 
laient  I’esprit  autonomiste)  4tait  un  reste  de  paganisme.  «  Dieu, 
disaient-ils,  vous  a  d^Uvr^s  de  cette  fiert^  qui  vous  dominait 
dans  les  temps  ant^rieurs  a  I’islam;  il  vous  a  6t^  Torgueil  de  la 
naissance  !  »  L’amoindrissement  du  sentiment  national  chez  les 
Berb6res  fut  le  resultat  de  ces  predications  qui  etaient  loin  d’etre 
d4sint^ress6es  ;  il  permet  d’expliquer  la  soumission  du  Maghreb- 
el-Aksa,  si  relative  qu’elle  soit,  aux  dynasties  ch^rifiennes  qui 
occupent  si  mal  le  pouvoir  depuis  le  xvi*  si^scle. 

Une  de  ces  traditions  qui  circulent  au  Maroc,  sans  nom  ni 
date,  mais  qui  n’en  sont  pas  pour  cela  moins  caracteristiques, 
fera  voir  d’ailleurs  que  les  sujets  des  ch^rifs  sont  fixds  sur  les 
vices  de  leur  gouvernement,  en  m6me  temps  qu’ils  reconiiaissent, 
sans  nous  I’envier,  la  superiority  de  nos  institutions  politiques. 
Un  prince  ayant  envoy6  son  fils  voyager  en  Europe  et  lui  ayant 
demands,  au  retour,  quelle  impression  il  rapportait  de  son  s^- 
jour  chez  les  chr6tiens,  re^ut  cette  r^ponse:  «  Leur  gouverne¬ 
ment  est  comme  notre  religion ;  leur  religion  est  comme  notre 
gouveruemeuL.  »  G’est-a-dire,  en  retablissant  les  qualificatifs 
sous-entendus  :  «  Leur  gouvernement  est  aussi  parfait  que  notre 
religion ;  leur  religion  est  aussi  dytestable  que  notre  gouverne¬ 
ment.  »  La  conclusion  qu’il  lui  semblait  inutile  d’exprimer,  tant 

(1)  Cette  restriction  est  n6cessaire,  car  la  principale  cause  qui  vint  d6tourner  le 
Portugal  de  son  plan  d’occupation  du  Maroc  fut  la  conquSte  et  I’exploitation  du 
Brasil. 
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elle  6tait  ^vidente  ^  ses  yeux,  4tait  celle-ci  :  «  Notre  part  est 
encore  la  meilleure.  » 

Et  cependant  le  Maroc  des  ch^rifs,  si  divis6  et  si  trouble  que 
certaines  chroniques  parlent  «  des  rebelles  ordinaires  du  Roy  de 
Fez  et  Maroc,  »  comme  Ton  ferait  de  ses  sujets ;  cet  empire  en 
faQade  arriva  h  en  imposer  pendant  le  xvii®  et  le  xviii®  siScle  k 
ce  point  que  les  puissances  chr^tiennes  rechercbSrent  son 
alliance  et, —  fait  inou'i,  —  s’abaissferent  jusqu’k  lui  payer  tribut. 
Une  marine  de  course  plus  audacieuse  que  puissante,  connue 
sous  le  nom  de  «  Gorsaires  de  Said,  »  dtait  alors  la  terreur  des 
vaisseaux  marcbands  dans  «  la  mer  du  Ponant,  »  comme  on 
appelait  I'Atlantique  par  opposition  h  la  Mdditerrande,  «  la  mer 
du  Levant,  »  thdMre  des  exploits  des  autres  corsaires  barba- 
resques,  II  fallait  bien  assurer  aux  flottes  marchandes  par  des 
traitds  de  paix  et  par  des  tributs  une  sdcuritd  centre  les  «  Said- 
tins,  »  puisque  la  jalouse  rivalitd  des  nations  chrdtiennes  empd- 
ebait  de  les  ddtruire  et  que,  le  plus  sou  vent,  les  marines  de 
guerre  dddaignaient  de  conveyer  les  vaisseaux  qui  allaient  trafi- 
quer.  II  y  avait,  en  outre,  pour  le  commerce  europden  un  intdrdt 
de  premier  ordre  ^  conserver  le  marche  du  Maroc,  car,  malgre 
les  diflicultes  de  toutes  sortes  dont  il  dtait  entourd,  le  trafic 
d’importation  et  d’ exportation  y  dtait  la  source  de  bdndfices  con- 
siddrables. 

G’est  I’histoire  des  pirates  de  Said,  de  leur  repaire,  de  leur 
origine,  de  leurs  moyens  d’action  et  de  la  politique  europdenne 
a  leur  dgard  que  nous  voudrions  retracer.  Si  cette  dtude  pure- 
ment  historique  ne  prdte  pas  aux  digressions  sur  les  questions 
actuelles,  elle  offrira  du  moins  I’intdrdt  de  reconstituer  la  phy- 
sionomie  du  Maroc  d’autrefois  sous  un  de  ses  aspects  les  plus 
curieux;  rien  d’ailleurs  dans  le  prdsent  ne  saurait  dvoquer  ce 
passd,  car  dans  ce  pays  ou  les  institutions  et  les  moeurs  chan- 
gent  si  peu,  les  corsaires  de  Sale  ont  disparu  sans  laisser  la 
moindre  trace. 


I 

On  pent  reconnaitre  dans  Fhistoire  maritime  du  Maroc  trois 
periodes  bien  caraetdrisdes .  La  premiere  correspond  b  la  domi¬ 
nation  des  dynasties  berbdres  sur  la  pdninsule  hispanique,  b  la 
fondation  du  double  empire  de  TAfrique  et  de  I’Espagne  :  les 
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souverains  Almohades,  maitres  des  deux  c6t6s  du  d^troit  de 
Gibraltar,  avaient  besoin  de  flottes  pour  assurer  les  communica¬ 
tions  entre  les  deux  parties  de  leurs  Etats,  ainsi  que  pour  leurs 
expeditions  dans  la  Mediterranee ;  c’est  la  p6riode  de  la  marine 
organisee.  II  y  avait  bien  au  Maroc,  des  cette  ^poque,  quelques 
pirates;  mais  ils  operaienl  en  dehors  de  Tautorite  des  emirs  ber- 
beres,  qui  parfois,  au  contraire,  etaient  obliges  de  leur  donner 
la  chasse :  les  descentes  qu’ils  operaient  sur  les  cdtes  d’Espagne, 
dej&  au  temps  des  Ommiades,  relevent  plut6t  de  la  razzia  que  de 
la  guerre  de  course.  Dans  la  seconde  periode,  nous  assistons  k 
la  revanche  prise  par  TEspagne  et  le  Portugal  sur  leurs  envahis- , 
seurs,  qui  est  suivie  de  I’occupation  par  les  chretiens  des  princi- , 
pales  villes  maritimes  du  Maghreb-el-Aksa :  c’est  une  periode 
defensive  pour  le  Maroc;  la  guerre  maritime  se  borne  k  des  ten- 
tatives  faites  par  les  sultans  Merinides  pour  secourir  I’Espagne 
musulmane;  sur  la  c6te  atlantique,  k  la  Mamora,  au  nord  de 
Sale,  un  nid  de  pirates  commence  k  6tre  celebre;  mais  ce  sont 
des  pirates  de  tous  pays,  «  et  plus  de  chretiens  de  toutes  nations 
que  de  musulmans.  »  Enfin  la  troisifeme  periode  de  I’histoire 
maritime  du  Maroc,  celle  que  nous  nous  proposons  d’etudier  et 
qui  est  de  beaucoup  la  plus  importante,  commence  aprfes  I’ave- 
nement  des  dynasties  cherifiennes  et  la  reprise  par  le  Maroc  de 
ses  places  maritimes;  deux  evenemens  d’une  importance  capitale 
en  marquent  les  debuts  :  la  fondation  de  I’odjak  d’ Alger  par  les 
Turcs  et  le  deplacement  du  commerce  europeen  qui,  k  la  suite 
des  decouvertes  des  navigateurs,  abandonne  de  plus  en  plus  le 
Levant  pour  se  porter  vers  I’Occident ;  le  detroit  de  Gibraltar  va 
devenir  la  grande  voie  commerciale.  Cette  periode  finit  avec  les 
corsaires  marocains  eux-memes  qui  disparaissent  au  xix®  siede, 
plus  de  vingt  ans  avant  ceux  des  regences  barbaresques. 

Deux  villes  sur  les  c6tes  du  Maroc  avaient  echappe  aux  entre- 
prises  des  Portugais  et  des  Espagnols  :  Said  sur  I’ocean  Allan¬ 
tique,  elTetouan  sur  la  Mediterrande;  ellesfurent  le  berceau  des 
pirates  marocains;  mais  Tdtouan  n’atteignit  jamais,  pour  les 
armemens  en  course,  I’importance  de  Said,  qui  fut,  avec  Tripoli, 
Tunis  et  Alger,  la  quatridme  ville  corsaire  du  Maghreb.  Tdtouan 
surveilld  par  Ceuta,  qui  restait  h  I’Espagne,  avait  surtout  pour 
champ  d’action  la  Mdditerrande,  tandis  que  ^les  pirates  de  Said, 
comma  nous  le  ^errons,  opdraient  le  plus  sou  vent  sur  «  la  mer 
ocdana  Quant  aux  autres  places  maritimes  que  le  Maroc  venait 
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de  reconqu^rir  sur  les  chretiens,  elles  etaient  pour  la  plupart 
ruii>6es  et  d^sertes ;  si  elles  offraient  aux  corsaires  de  pr^cieux 
abris,  elles  ne  pouvaient  leur  servir  de  ports  d’armemens. 

Sal^,  Sl  rembouchure  de  Toued  Bou-Regrag  et  sur  la  rive 
droite  de  ce  fleuve,  fait  face  a  Rbat  plac4  sur  I’autre  rive,  et  la 
situation  de  ces  deux  villes  rappelle  un  peu  celle  de  Bayonne  et 
de  Saint-Esprit  k  I’entrde  de  I’Adour.  On  pourrait  appeler  Said 
et  Rbat  les  deux  villes  soeurs,  piiisque  cet  euphdmisme  sert  le 
plus  souvent  ^  designer  deux  citds  voisines  et  jalouses  de  leur 
prdponddrance.  Le  groupe  Sald-Rbat,  ou  piutOt  rembouchure  du 
Bou-Regrag,  est  une  position  de  la  plus  haute  importance ;  c’est 
la  clef  de  Fempire  du  Maroc  sur  FAtlantique  au  point  de  vue 
politique,  economique  et  stratdgique.  La  terrasse,  dans  laquelle 
le  fleuve  a  creusd  son  lit,  est  issue  d’un  noeud  orographique  situd 
non  loin  du  versant  nord  du  haut  Atlas,  I’opposite  des  valldes 
qui  descendent  au  sud  vers  le  Tafilelt;  ce  nceud  orographique 
comparable  k  notre  massif  central^  comme  centre  de  dispersion 
des  eaux  et  comme  forteresse  naturelle,  prd sente  cette  particula- 
ritd  qu’il  ne  peut  dtre  tournd  facilement  par  le  sud,  dtant  presque 
soudd  aux  pentes  du  haut  Atlas.  Dans  toutes  les  autres  direc¬ 
tions,  c’est-^-dire  vers  FOuest,  le  Nord-Ouest,  le  Nord  et  le  Nord- 
Est,  ce  noeud  orographique  a  donnd  naissance  k  de  forts  sould- 
vemens  qui  s’dtagent  en  terrasses  et  s’dpanouissent  en  dventail 
pour  s’arrdter  tons  vers  le  Nord  k  une  ligne  allant  de  Rbat  sur 
FAtlantique  ^  Oudjda  (frontidre  est  du  Maroc)  par  Mekinez,  Fez 
et  Taza. 

Parmi  ces  terrasses,  celle  du  Bou-Regrag  est  tout  particu- 
lidremcnt  intdressante,  car  elle  a  longtemps  constitud,  et  Fon 
pourrait  presque  dire,  constitue  encore  une  ligne  de  demarcation 
politique.  Deux  centres  d’hdgemonie  se  sont  crdds  de  part  et 
d’autre  :  le  premier,  le  plus  important,  au  nord  d,  Fez;  le  second, 
au  sud  dans  la  ville  de  Maroc.  La  terrasse  du  Bou-Regrag 
orientde  du  Sud-Est  au  Nord-Ouest,  et  qui  finit  en  musoir  sur 
FAtlantique,  coupe  le  Maroc  en  deux  parties  distinctes  appeldes 
autrefois  le  royaume  de  Fez  et  le  royaume  de  Maroc  (Mar¬ 
rakech)  (1);  elle  s’oppose  a  toute  communication  directe  et  facile 

(1)  li  semble  qu’il  soil  temps  de  restituer  A  cette  ville  son  veritable  nom  de 
Marrakech;  celui  de  Maroc  donn6  A  la  fois  A  une  ville  et  A  un  ^Itat  entraine  de 
nombreuses  confusions ;  c’est  ainsi  que  les  expressions  royaume  de  Maroc  et 
royaume  du  Maroc  sont  loin  d’Atre  svnonymes. 
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entre  leurs  deux  capitales  et  les  sultans  eux-memes  sont  obliges 
de  la  doubler  par  son  extr6mit4  Nord-Ouest  et  de  passer  par 
Rbat  dans  leurs  p^riodiques  d^placemens  du  Nord  au  Sud.  Ce 
n’est  pas  que  I’obstacle  cr66  par  la  nature  soit  bien  considerable : 
le  pays  ne  presente  pas  de  difficult6s  tr6s  s6rieuses  ;  mais  il  est 
habits  par  des  confederations  tr^s  jalouses  de  leur  independence 
et  sur  lesquelles  les  sultans  ch^rifiens,  malgrd  de  nombreuses 
expeditions,  n’ont  jamais  pu  asseoir  leur  autoritd  d’une  faQon 
ferme  et  durable. 

Le  groupe  Rbat-Sald,  place  dans  une  situation  mitoyenne 
entre  la  region  de  Fez  et  celle  de  Marrakech,  participe  de  Tunc 
et  I’autre,  quoique  rattachd  plus  naturellement  h  Fez  dont  il  est 
le  veritable  port.  Maitre  de  cette  position,  Ton  peut  se  porter 
<5galement  sur  Tune  ou  I’autre  des  deux  capitales,  comme  il  est 
loisible  d’isoler  les  deux  pays  qui  n’ont  en  r^alit^  que  ce  point 
de  contact.  Ajoutons  que  c’est  h  I’embouchure  du  Bou-Regrag 
que  vient  aboutir  sur  I’Atlantique  la  grande  voie  de  Tlemcen  a 
Fez.  L’importance  de  ce  point  avait  reconnue  d^s  Fantiquite 
et,  bien  avant  les  Remains,  les  Garthaginois  y  avaient  6tabli  une 
colonie  :  «  Ghaque  domination,  dit  Godard,  s’est  assise  h  Fern- 
nouchure  du  Bou-Regrag,  comme  sur  la  meilleure  position  de 
la  c6te  (1).  »  Suivant  les  epoques  de  Fhistoire,  le  groupe  Rbat- 
Sald  a  et6  design^  par  le  nom  de  celle  des  deux  villes  qui  Fem- 
portait  en  preponderance  :  dans  Fantiquite,  il  n’est  question  que 
de  Sale;  h  la  fin  du  xii®  siede,  le  sultan  almohade  Yacoub  el 
Mansour  (1184-1199)  fonde  Rbat  et  c’est  le  nom  de  cette  nouvelle 
ville  qui  se  rencontre  le  plus  frequemment  dans  Fhistoire  jus- 
qu’aux  environs  du  xvi®  siecle.  A  cette  dpoque.  Sale  de  vient  pre- 
ponderante  pour  le  commerce  et  pour  la  course;  elle  s’erige  en 
republique  tantdt  vassale,  tantot  independante,  et  son  renoni 
eclipse,  pendant  plus  de  deux  siedes,  celui  de  sa  rivale  restee 
fidde  aux  souverains  du  Maroc.  A  la  fin  du  xviii*  siede,  la 
marine  ayant  compl&tement  disparu,  Rbat  reprend  le  pas  sur 
Sal^,  dont  le  nom  s’efface  de  plus  en  plus  de  Fhistoire. 

Sale,  placde  dans  une  situation  si  avantageuse  par  rapport 
au  Maroc,  n’^tait  cependant,  au  point  de  vue  maritime,  qu’un 
«  havre  de  barre  »  sans  profondeur ;  le  port  ^tait  formd  du  che- 

(1)  Pour  les  Uiff6rens  auteurs  cit^s  sans  indication  de  r6f6rence,  on  peut  con- 
suitor;^  Bibliography  of  Empire  of  Morocco  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
1891  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir.  R.  Lambert  Playfair  and  Dr  Robert  Drown  1803,  Londou. 
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nal  mSme  du  fleuve  dont  ia  berge,  rocheuse  du  c6t4  de  Rbat, 
pr^sentait,  du  c6td  de  Sale,  une  gr^ve  de  sable  resserrant  la  passe ; 
les  navires  etaient  souvent  obliges  de  ddcbarger  leurs  canons  et 
leurs  marchandises  en  pleine  mer  pour  pouvoir  franchir  la 
barre.  II  est  h  remarquer  que  les  autres  villes  corsaires  n’etaient 
pas  mieux  partag6es  :  Tripoli,  dans  les  sables,  6tait  exposee  aux 
mauvais  vents;  Tunis  com  muni  quait  avec  la  mer  par  un  cbenal 
si  6troit  qu’une  galere  avait  peine  y  passer ;  Alger  n’etait  pas 
m6me  situde  dans  une  d^coupure  de  la  c6te,  et  sa  darse,  constam- 
ment  r^par^e  par  les  ,'esclaves  chr^tiens,  n’offrait  qu’un  mediocre 
abri.  On  en  pent  conjecturer  que  ces  conditions  maritimes,  d4- 
fectueuses  pour  un  port  ordinaire,  etaient  au  contraire  favorables 
h  I’etablissement  des  repaires  de  pirates;  elles  les  obligeaient  k 
avoir  des  bateaux  plats,  de  formes  leg^res,  dont  les  vitesses 
etaient  tr6s  sup^rieures  k  celles  des  vaisseaux  chr^tiens  et  qui 
avaient,  en  outre,  Tavantage  de  se  dissimuler  dans  les  plus  petites 
baies  oii  ne  pouvaient  les  atteindre  nos  pesans  navires,  contraints 
de  mouiller  au  large.  Sal^,  avec  son  mauvais  port,  6tait  cepen- 
dant  la  meilieure  «  ^chelle  d’Occident  »  :  TEurope  y  ecoulait  ses 
produits  k  destination  du  Maroc  et  leur  affluence  etait  telle  qu’ils 
se  vendaient  au-dessous  de  leur  valeur.  «  II  serait  tr6s  n^ces- 
saire,  4crit  un  de  nos  consuls  k  Maurepas  en  1699,  que  Votre 
Grandeur  donnat  des  ordres  pour  diminuer  le  commerce  de 
Said  de  la  moitid,  en  empdcliant  les  b^timens  frangais  d’y  aller 
aussi  frdquemment  qu’ils  font;  comptez,  Monseigneur,  que  dune 
trds  bonne  Echelle  ils  en  vont  faire  une  trds  mdchante,  de 
maniere  qu’aujourd’hui  les  marchandises  d’Europe  sent  k  meil- 
leur  marche  en  Barbarie  qu’en  Europe  meme,  par  la  quantite 
qu’on  y  a  portde  (1).  » 


II 

G’est  aux  Maures  d’Espagiie  qui  vinrent  s’y  fixer  que  Said  dut 
sa  prospdritd.  Dds  le  commencement  du  xvi*  sidcle,  en  1502,  un 
premier  ddcrct  d’expulsion  avait  fait  dmigrer  d’Espagne  au  Maroc 
des  milliers  de  musulmans,  malgrd  la  ddfense  qui  leur  avait  ete 
faite,  sous  peine  de  mort  et  de  confiscation,  de  passer  en  Afrique  (2) . 

(1)  AITaires  etrangferes,  Memoires  et  Documens.  Maroc  3,  f”  187. 

(2)  Decret  du  12  f^vrier  1502,  On  laissait  aux  Maures  la  facultd  de  disposer  de 
leurs  Mens  et  on  leur  assignait  la  Turquie  pour  s6jour. 
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Get  exode  se  continua  jusqu’en  1610,  date  de  I’arr^t  d’expulsion 
definitive  rendu  par  Philippe  III.  Ce  fut  k  Sale,  a  Fez  et  k 
Tetouan  que  les  proscrits  s’installerent  en  plus  grand  nombre; 
mais  tandis  qu’^  Fez  et  a  Tetouan  les  Andalos,  comme  on  les 
appelait,  furent  assez  vite  absorbes  par  la  population  indigene; 
ils  ne  se  fondirent  pas  ^  Sale  avec  les  habitans  de  la  cite  et 
arriverent  ^  la  dominer  par  leur  nombre  et  par  leurs  ricbesses. 
Sale,  dont  le  port  comptait  dej^i  quelques  corsaires,  dut  attirer 
plus  particulierement  ceux  des  Maures  qui,  ayant  le  gout  des 
armemens  maritimes,  virent  dans  la  course  un  moyen  de  se 
venger  de  I’Espagne  en  particulier  et  de  la  chretiente  en  general, 
tout  en  augmentant  leurs  ricbesses.  Le  sultan  Abd-el-Malek 
(1576-1578)  favorisa  I’installation  dans  cette  ville  de  ces  families 
d’Andalos  qui  par  la  suite  exercerent  le  double  et  lucratif  metier 
d’armateur  en  course  et  de  marcband,  et  qui  devaient  bientOt 
secouer  Tautorite  des  souverains  du  Maroc, 

A  une  epoque  oh  Arzilla,  Laracb  et  la  Mamora  etaient  encore 
aux  mains  des  chretiens,  Sale  se  trouvait  le  premier  port  maro- 
cain  sur  rOc6an  pouvant  surveiller  le  detroit  de  Gibraltar  dont 
il  n’etait  separe  que  de  cinquante  lieues.  Cette  situation, 
remarque  le  Pere  Dan,  permettait  aux  corsaires  «  d’etre  toujours 
en  embuscade  pour  aller  a  la  rencontre  des  navires  marchands 
qui  passent  du  Ponant  en  Levant  et  de  la  mer  Oceane  en  la 
Mediterranee.  A  quoy  leur  sert  beaucoup  qu’etant  Espagnols 
originaires  et  renegats,  ils  savent  la  langue  et  le  pays  oh  ils  se 
jettent  deguisds  pour  dpier  les  vaisseaux,  quand  ils  par  tent  des 
ports  d’Espagne  et  des  autres  endroits.  >»  Outre  les  renegats 
d’origine  espagnole,  il  y  avait  encore  par  mi  les  emigrds  de  la 
pdninsule  un  grand  nombre  de  ces  Moriscos  baptisds  par  force 
en  Espagne  et  qui  retournaient  si  sou  vent  h  I’islam  que  les  papes 
avaient  dte  obliges  de  decider  qu’on  absoudrait  les  relaps  d’ori¬ 
gine  musulmane  autant  de  fois  qu’ils  auraient  apostasid  (1). 

Les  Andalos  de  Sale,  pris  dans  leur  ensemble,  etaient,  comme 

(1)  Bulle  du  12  dfecembre  1530.  Quelques-uns  de  ces  Moriscos  expuls^s  n’avaient 
pas  renonc6  a  la  religion  chrStienne  et  ce  fut,  en  partie,  pour  eui  que  le  P6re 
Joseph  du  Tremblay  envoya  au  Maroc  sa  mission  de  capucins  de  la  province  do 
Touraine.  Ex  relationibus  P.  P.  Leonardi  et  Josephi  Paris.,  annotare  libuit...  duos 
missionaries  captivos  in  Marockio  obtinuisse  a  Rege  ul  ministrare  possent  sacra- 
menta  captivis  calholicis  numero  tria  millia  idemque  prsestare  Mauris  fidelibus  qui 
ex  IHspania  ejecti  in  fide  catholica  ibi  permanserunt.  Acta  S.  C.  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  22  f6v.  1627,  p.  191,  verso. 
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on  le  voit,  des  gens  ayant  plus  ou  moins  change  de  croyances 
et  chez  lesquels  les  convictions  religieuses  s’6taient  fortement 
^mouss6es;  les  tribus  du  voisinage  les  tenaient  pour  de  trfes 
m^diocres  musulmans ;  rien  que  le  fait  d’avoir  sujets  des 
chrOtiens  les  faisait  regarder  avec  ce  sentiment  de  piti^  m6pri- 
sante  que  les  Marocains  d’aujourd’hui  ont  pour  nos  sujets  alg6- 
riens.  Par  la  suite,  il  arriva  ^  Sal^  des  Turcs  et  des  ren^gats  de 
provenance  mediterran^enne,  tons  forbans  de  profession,  et  cette 
population  bariol^e  finit  par  ressembler  k  celle  des  autres  villes 
corsaires.  Elle  6tait  caracl6ris6e  par  un  esprit  entreprenant  et 
mercantile,  un  manque  absolu  de  scrupules  et  cet  endurcis- 
sement  que  donne  la  fortune  gagn^e  dans  des  expeditions  aventu- 
reuses.  On  pent  dire  qu’^  la  religion  pr6s,  les  populations  de 
certaines  villes  chr^tiennes  de  la  M^diterran^e,  et  en  particulier 
celles  de  G6nes,  Pise,  Livourne  et  Barcelone,  lui  ressemblaient 
beaucoup.  De  part  et  d’autre  I’esclavage  4tait  le  principal  objectif 
de  la  course ;  les  G6nois  d^shonor^rent  m6me  leur  commerce  en 
trafiquant  des  chr^tiens  comme  des  musulmans  et  en  faisant  la 
traite  des  blanches  pour  tspprovisionner  de  Circassiennes  les 
harems  de  I’Egypte  et  du  Maghreb.  En  pleinxvii®  si^cle,  on  voyait 
^  G6nes  de  riches  armateurs  se  faisant  servir  par  des  esclaves 
barbaresques,  et  Moiiette  raconte  qu’a  la  m6me  dpoque  un  Maure 
de  Tlemcen  6tait  esclave  du  cardinal  d’ Aragon.  «  Nous  croyons, 
dit  Mas  Latrie,  hauteur  le  plus  documents  sur  la  question,  que 
la  statistique  des  forfaits  dont  la  M6diterran(5e  a  6t4  le  th64tre 
du  XI®  au  XVI®  si^cle,  s’il  6tait  possible  de  la  dresser,  mettrait  h 
la  charge  des  chrOtiens  une  quotite  fort  lourde  dans  I’ensemble 
des  pillages  et  des  devastations  maritimes  que  nous  rejetons 
trop  facilement  au  compte  des  Barbaras.  Si  les  chretiens  nous 
paraissent  avoir  plus  soufFert  de  la  piraterie  musulmane,  c’est 
qu’ils  avaient  un  commerce  plus  considerable  et  des  c6tes  moins 
faciles  h  defendre ;  c’est  que  leur  histoire  generale  nous  est 
mieux  connue  que  celle  des  Arabes.  Les  temoignages  des  chre- 
tiens  rdvelent  eux-memes  tout  le  mal  imputable  aux  pirates 
d’origine  chretiennc.  Du  xii®  au  xv®  siede,  Grecs  et  Latins  ont 
commis  sur  mer  d’innombrables  forfaits.  » 

La  forme  du  gouvernement  crdait  entre  Sale  et  les  villes 
corsaires  de  la  Mediterranee,  barbaresques  ou  chretiennes,  une 
autre  ressemblance,  car  Sal6  arriva  comme  elles  h  se  constitiier 
en  republique.  G’est  une  loi  de  ’’H'stoire  que  toutes  les  grandes 
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cit4s  maritimes  et  marchandes,  sur  la  M^diterran^e  comme  sur 
les  autres  mers,  ont  toujours  aspir^  ^  rautonomie.  Elies  res- 
tSrent  presque  toujours  en  dehors  des  partis  qui  se  disputaient 
la  souverainetd  territoriale ;  elles  devaient  leur  puissance  au 
commerce  et  h.  la  course;  les  guerres  continentales  leur  impor- 
taient  peu,  car  leurs  int6r§ts  etaient  sur  mer;  elles  avaient  une 
vie  propre,  des  mceurs  et  des  habitudes  qui  demandaient  des  lois 
sp6ciales;  enfin  elles  possddaient  de  grandes  richesses  dont  elles 
voulaient  6tre  seules  h  profiler.  Aussi  ces  citds  se  sont-elles  ddta- 
chees  peu  h  peu  des  Etats  dont  elles  d^pendaient  pour  s’driger 
soil  en  r^publiques  vassales,  soit  en  r^publiques  inddpendantes. 
Si  quelques-unes,  comme  Marseille,  La  Rochelle  et  Saint-Malo, 
ne  purent  r^aliser  compl^tement  leur  r6ve  d’inddpendance,  par 
suite  des  resistances  d’un  pouvoir  central  fortement  constitud, 
au  moins  arriv^rent-elles  h  obtenir  des  privileges  et  des  fran¬ 
chises  qui  dquivalaient  k  une  veritable  autonomie. 

C’est  avec  Alger  que  Sale  presentait  le  plus  d’analogie.  La 
ville  des  Barberousse  netait  rattach^e  h  I’autorit^  du  Grand 
Seigneur  que  par  un  faible  lien  de  vasselage;  Sale  ne  payait 
aux  sultans  du  Maroc  qu’une  redevance  gracieuse;  son  caid  offi- 
ciel,  quand  elle  en  eut,  n’avait  qu’une  souverainet^  nominale, 
plus  pr^caire  encore  que  celle  de  ces  chefs  de  la  milice  turque 
qui  gouvern^rent  sous  les  noms  de  pacha,  d’agha  et  de  dey. 
Alger  6tait  en  r^alite  une  republique  de  janissaires  (1)  au  milieu 
d’indigenes  et  de  ren^gats,  et  ce  que  furent  les  janissaires  a 
Alger,  les  Andalos  le  furent  h  Sale.  Comme  les  premiers  appor- 
ttrent  Si  Alger  la  langue  turque,  les  lois  ot  les  coutumes  du 
Levant,  les  Andalos  introduisirent  h  Sal4  la  langue  espagnole 
et  une  grande  partie  des  lois  et  usages  de  la  p6ninsule.  Rien 
n’est  plus  suggestif  k  cet  dgard  que  les  listes  des  membres  dii 
divan  de  Said  oiinous  voyons  figurer  des  Blancos,  des  Squerdos, 
des  Ozaras,  etc,,  avec  quelques  noms  arabes,  accompagnds  tou- 
lours  d’un  surnom  ethnique  :  el  Gortoubi  (de  Cordoue),  el  Ghar- 
iiulhi  (de  Grenade  •  Le  mdme  que  les  janissaires  avaient  con- 
centrd  dans  leurs  mains  tous  les  pouvoirs  et  n’admettaient  pas 
qn’une  parcelle  d’autoritd  fut  devolue  a  un  indigene,  de  mSme 

(1)  Les  janissaires  eux-mfimes  6taientrecrut6s  en  fjrande  partie  parmi  les  sujels 
(liire liens  de  la  Turquie  qui  6taient  astreints  a  fournir,  au  fur  et  a  niesure  des 
Lesoins,  un  millier  de  jeunes  gens  chaque  ann6e ;  ceiix-ci,  enlcv6s  &.  leurs  families, 
6tiiicnt  envoyds  a  Brousse  pour  y  recevoir  une  education  musulmane  et  militaire. 
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les  Andalos  pouvaient  seuls  faire  partie  du  divan.  Au  point  de 
vne  de  la  religion,  nous  avons  d^jii  dit  ce  qu’^taient  les  Andalos; 
les  forbans  d’Alger  n’6taient  pasmeilleurs  musulmans.  II  arrivait 
parfois  aux  uns  et  aux  autres  de  capturer  des  navi  res  charges  de 
vins  d’Espagne  avec  lesquels  ils  s’enivraient,  consid^rant  que  le 
mettre  en  vente  etit  etd  une  transgression  plus  grave  de  la  loi 
coranique ;  le  sieur  d’ Aranda,  t^moin  de  ces  libations  pendant  sa 
captivity,  note  dans  sa  relation  :  «  Le  boire  est  tol^r^,  mais  non 
pas  de  le  vcndre.  » 

Sal^,  comme  Alger,  tirait  ses  principales  ressources  des  prises 
de  ses  corsaires  et  de  ses  droits  de  douane,  ce  qui  implique  la 
coexistence  dans  une  m6me  cit6  de  deux  cboses  en  apparence 
contradictoires,  la  piraterie  et  le  commerce  maritime.  Fait  sin- 
gulier  pour  une  6poque  qui  ne  soupQonnait  pas  les  tolerances 
modernes  du  droit  international,  la  liberty  commerciale  et  le 
brigandage  des  corsaires  existaient  simultan^ment.  Les  mar- 
chands  chr^tiens  4taient  souvent  entour^s  de  soins  et  d’^gards 
par  les  habitans  des  ports  musulmans  et  restaient  d’autre  part 
exposes,  en  dehors  des  eaux  d’Alger  ou  de  Said,  Si  toutes  les  en- 
treprises  des  pirates.  Le  commerce  avec  les  Europdens  dtait  pour 
les  ports  barbaresques  une  source  trop  grande  de  bdndfices  pour 
que  tous  les  efforts  ne  tendissent  pas  k  le  maintenir  au-dessus 
des  preventions  religieuscs  et  mdme  d'actes  d’hostilitd  rdpdtds. 
Au  Maroc  surtout,  les  importations  europdennes  etaient  consi- 
ddrables,  parce  qu’elles  s’dtendaient  aux  villes  de  I’interieur, 
tandis  que  dans  les  rdgences  barbaresques  elles  dtaient  presque 
exclusivement  limitdes  aux  places  de  la  c6te.  Cette  libertd  dont 
jouissaient  les  trafiquans  chretiens,  et  qui  a  si  compldtement  dis- 
paru  du  Maroc,  dtait  en  outre  une  necessity  pour  les  corsaires  ; 
elle  leur  permettait  d’ecouler  la  plupart  des  prises  faites  sur  les 
vaisseaux  chretiens,  butin  dont  ils  n’auraient  pas  eu  le  ddbit  sur 
place ;  les  objets  captures,  le  plus  souvent  ddpourvus  de  valeur 
pour  les  musulmans,  n’avaient  d’autres  ddbouchds  que  Gdnes, 
Livourne  et  Florence  oii  ils  etaient  vendus  h  vils  prix ;  une  or- 
doiinance  royale  en  prohibait  I’acliat  en  France,  h  peine  de  con¬ 
fiscation  et  d’amende.  II  taut  done  expliquer  par  I’intdret  I’auto- 
risation  de  possdder  des  chapelles  pour  leur  culte,  qui  fut  parfois 
accordde  aux  chrdtiens  dans  les  ports  barbaresques  ;  ce  n’etait 
pas  par  toldrance  religieuse  que  les  corsaires  coneddaient  ces  pri¬ 
vileges,  mais  bien  parce  que  les  marchands  europdens  en  avaient 
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fait  line  condition  formelle  de  leur  venue  et  de  leur  trafic. 

Un  autre  effet  de  la  coexistence  de  la  piraterie  et  de  la  li¬ 
berty  commerciale,  qui  est  de  nature  nous  surprendre,  6tait  la 
presence  dans  la  m6me  ville  de  n^gocians  chr^tiens  vaquant  pai- 
siblement  k  leurs  affaires  et  d'autres  chr6tiens,  —  gens  parfois  de 
plus  grande  quality,  —  charges  de  chaines,  occup^s  aux  plus 
durs  travaux  et  endurant  les  plus  cruels  tourmens.  Ges  mal- 
heureux  chr4tiens  avaient  4t4  pris  sur  les  mers  du  Ponant  on  du 
Levant  M  r^duits  en  servitude;  ils  constituaient  la  partie  la  plus 
importante  du  butin  fait  sur  les  vaisseaux  europ6ens  et  Ton  peut 
presque  avancer  que,  sans  le  b6n6fice  r6alis6  sur  la  ran<jon  on 
r^change  des  captifs,  il  n’y  aurait  pas  eu  de  pirates  sur  les  c6tes 
du  Maghreb.  La  capture  des  esclaves  6tait  d’ailleurs  I’objectif  des 
corsaires  chr6tiens  eux-m6mes,  quand  ils  donnaient  la  chasse  aux 
navires  barbaresques;  mais  la  partie  4tait  loin  d’etre  ^gale  entre 
chr^tiens  et  musulmans  :  les  premiers,  faisanl  par  mer  un  com¬ 
merce  considerable  et  ayant  un  grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux, 
^taient  beaucoup  plus  vuln^rables  que  les  seconds  qui  n’armaient 
que  pour  pirater  ;  les  musulmans  qu’arrivaient  k  prendre  les 
clirkliens,  k  I'exception  de  quclques  pklerins  se  rcndant  par  mer 
k  La  Mecque,  ne  provenaient  que  de  bateaux  corsaires,  tandis 
que  les  esclaves  chrktiens,  en  trks  grande  majority,  etaient  pris 
sur  des  navires  marchands.  Cette  course  entre  musulmans  et 
chrktiens  ne  fut  jamais  complktement  arr6tde  par  les  traitks  in- 
ternationaux.  La  ddmarcalion  entre  le  corsaire  et  le  pirate,  entre 
la  course,  acte  legitime  de  la  guerre  navale,  et  le  brigandage  sur 
mer  s’exergant  en  tout  temps  et  coutre  toute  nation,  fut  trks 
lente  k  s’dtablir  en  Europe,  k  telle  enseigne  que  les  mots  cor¬ 
saire  et  pirate  y  sont  reslds  presque  synonymes  (1).  Cette  dis¬ 
tinction  ne  fut  jamais  acceptke  complktement  par  les  musulmans; 
pour  eux,  le  chrktien  6tant  I’ennemi  k  cause  de  sa  religion,  on 
se  trouvait  dans  un  6tat  permanent  et  legitime  d’hostilitk  avec 
lui.  Une  telle  doctrine  justifiait  ainplement,  en  dehors  mkme  du 
droit  de  reprksailles,  les  entreprises  de  nos  corsaires  centre  ceux 
du  Magbreb  :  «  On  ne  doit  point  imputer  a  blame,  dcrit  le  P^re 
Dan,  les  courses  faites  par  les  chrktiens  centre  les  ennemis  de  la 
foi.  » 

(1)  La  lettre  de  marque  d6livr6e  aux  corsaires  autoris6s  ies  dislinguait  des 
pirates;  mais,  comme  le  dit  le  depute  Lasource  a  I’Assembl^e  legislative,  le  1"  juiu 
1792,  N  on  devient  bientdt  brigand  insigne,  quand  on  est  voleur  patents.  » 
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La  grande  extension  prise  par  la  piratcrie  sur  les  c6tes  bar- 
baresques  a  fait  avancer  h  certains  auteurs  que  les  populations 
du  Maghreb  avaient  des  aptitudes  h  la  navigation ;  d’autres  ont 
suppose  qu’elles  avaient  dte  initi^es  k  ces  connaissances  soit  par 
les  Normands,  soit  par  les  Grecs.  Contrairement  ^  ces  opinions, 
nous  ne  pensons  pas  que  les  diverses  races  fixdes  dans  le  Maghreb, 
berb6re,  arabo-berbere  et  arabe,  aient  jamais  formd  des  gens 
bien  entreprenans  sur  la  mer.  Sans  doute  la  conquete  de  I’Es- 
pagne,  celle  des  Bal4ares  et  de  la  Sicile  supposent  I’existence  de 
flottes;  mais  ces  flottes  ne  devaient  servir  qu’^  transporter  des 
troupes  et  il  est  vraisemblable  que  la  conduite  des  bMimens  6tait 
confine  ^  des  ren^gats,  voire  m^me  a  des  capitaines  ch,rdtiens. 
Quant  aux  Barbaresques  qui  se  livr^rent  au  commerce  avec  les 
pays  chrdtiens,  ils  le  firentplutdt  comme  armateurs  et  marchands 
que  comme  capitaines  de  navire. 

II  faut  repousser  ^galement  toute  assimilation  des  Arabes  du 
Maghreb  avec  ceux  qui,  de  temps  immemorial,  ont  navigud  sur 
la  Mer-Rouge,  le  golfe  Persique  et  la  mer  des  Indes.  Les  tribus 
arabes  adonndes  ^  la  navigation  sent  celles  fixdes  sur  le  littoral 
sud  de  la  pdninsule ;  elles  constituent  une  exception  en  Arabie. 
La  veritable  Arabie,  celle  des  tribus  pastorales,  celle  du  Pro- 
phdte,  celle  de  La  Mecque  et  de  Mddine,est  le  plateau  sur  lequel 
on  s’dldve  brusquement  aprds  avoir  quittd  les  c6tes.  G’est  de  cette 
contrde  si  peu  faite  pour  former  des  hommes  de  mer  que  venaient 
les  tribus  arabes  qui  se  sont  dtablies  dans  le  Maghreb,  Le  sultan 
Moulay  Ismail  lui-mdme,  dans  une  lettre  pleine  de  superbe 
adressde  It  Louis  XIV,  reconnaissait  que  «  Dieu  avail  donnd  aux 
musulmans  I’empire  des  terres,  laissant  aux  paiens  celui  de  la 
mer.  » —  «  Par  Dieu,  dcrit  Ben  Adicha,  le  capitaine  de  la  mer,  le 
grand  amiral  de  Said,  k  son  ami  Pontchartrain,  si  les  Arabes 
etaient  gens  ^  faire  la  guerre  par  mer  et  ^  monter  les  vaisseaux 
et  les  galdres,  nous  ne  laisserions  pas  passer  un  seul  corsaire 
anglais  dans  le  ddtroit  de  Gibraltar;  mais  c’est  que  les  Arabes  ne 
connaissent  que  le  dos  de  leurs  chevaux  (1).  » 

(1)  Affaires  ^trangfires,  Maroc.  Coirespondance,  I,  f*  120.  —  Ben  AAicha  avail 

envoyd  en  ambassade  par  Moulay  Ismail  auprfes  de  Louis  SIV ;  son  esprit  fut 
trfes  goRtd  il  la  cour,  et  le  Mercure  de  France  est  rempli  de  ses  bons  mots.  II  est 
gdn^ralement  appcl^  Ben  Aissa. 
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On  est  done  aulorisc  a  avancer  que  les  pirates  de  Tripoli,  de 
Tunis,  d’Alger  et  de  Sal^,  pour  ne  citer  que  leurs  principales 
villes,  ne  se  reemtaient  g4n6ralement  pas  parmi  les  indigenes  du 
Maghreb,  et  nous  ajoutons  :  pas  davantage  parmi  les  Turcs,  car 
ceux  auxquels  on  donne  ce  nom  ^taient,  pour  la  plupart,  des  re- 
negats  ou  des  descendans  de  ren^gats.  Le  nombre  des  chretiens 
ayant  reni6  leur  foi  et  fix6s  soit  en  Turquie,  soit  dans  les  Etats 
barbaresques,  impossible  k  ^valuer  m6me  approximalivement, 
d^passe  toutes  les  suppositions.  Les  ch^rifs  du  Maroc,  avaut  la 
creation  de  leur  milice  noire,  avaient  pour  leur  garde  person- 
nelle  un  corps  de  ren^gats  et  ce  fut  cette  troupe,  rapporte  Treil- 
lant,  qui,  a  la  bataille  de  Tagouat  (30  aoiit  1595),  d^cida  la  vio 
toire  et «  gaigna  le  prix  sur  tous.  »  D’apres  un  autre  temoignage, 
celui  du  P.  Francois  d’Angers,  capucin  envoy6  en  mission  au 
Maroc  par  le  P6re  Joseph  en  1626,  «  les  cOtes  du  Ponant  etaient 
digamies  de  matelots,  mais  les  renegats  y  etaient  communs.  » 
Sur  35  galferes  recens^es  h  Alger  en  1588,  il  y  en  avait  23  com¬ 
mandoes  par  des  renOgats.  Dans  laregence  de  Tunis,  a  «  la  Maho- 
mette,  »  place  voisine  de  Porto  Farina,  le  chevalier  de  Vinti- 
mille  constate,  en  1606,  qu’il  y  avait  «  autant  de  chrOtiens  rentes 
qu’il  en  faudrait  pour  faire  la  guerre  (1).  »  Renegats  etaient  les 
frOres  Barberousse,  les  fondateurs  de  I’Odjak  d’ Alger,  qui  avaient 
vu  le  jour  a  Metelin ;  renOgat,  le  fameux  corsaire  Mohammed 
Kuprili,  issu  de  la  tamille  des  Mastai  Ferretti,  qui  devait  plus 
tard  doniier  a  I’Eglise  le  pape  Pie  IX;  renOgat,  ne  dans  I’Aiia- 
tolie,  le  terrible  Dragouth,  qui  brava  si  souvent  les  llottes  de 
Doria  et  fonda  la  rOgence  de  Tripoli ;  renOgat,  cet  autre  pirate  que 
les  chroniques  du  xvi*  siOcle  appellant  Louchaly,  ou  Ulluch-Ali, 
et  dont  le  vrai  nom  devait  Otre  el  Euldj  Ali  (le  renegat  Ali) ;  il 
etait  nO  dans  la  Calabre  et,  au  dire  de  Brantbme,  «  il  avait  pris 
le  turban  pour  cacher  sa  teigne.  »  Le  spectacle  de  la  Barbarie 
remplie  de  «  Grecs,  Russiens,  Portugais,  Espagnols,  Flamands, 
Allemands  et  autres  qui  avaient  abandonnO  le  culte  du  vrai  Dieu 
pour  sacrifier  au  diable,  >>  excitait  I’indignation  du  P.  Dan  :  «  Que 
s’il  me  fallait,  Ocrivait-il,  faire  un  parallOle  d’une  si  malheureuso 
contrOe  oil  les  crimes  les  plus  noirs  font  leur  demeure  et  sont 
dans  leur  Olenient,  je  ne  la  pourrais  mieux  comparer  qu’^i  cette 
paillarde  de  1’ Apocalypse  qui,  montee  sur  la  bOte  a  plusieurs 

(i)'  UEsclavage  du  brave  chevalier  Frangois  de  Vinliinille,  par  Henry  du  Lisdam, 
Lyon,  1608. 
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tStes  et  tenant  une  coupe  a  la  main,  enirre  par  la  douceur  de  ses 
charmes  tons  les  peuples  de  la  terre.  » 

II  y  eut  bien  quelqucs  indigenes  de  la  Barbarie  qui  se  for- 
m^rent  au  metier  de  rau,  capitaiiies  de  navires ;  mais  leurs  connais- 
sances  nautiques  furent  toujours  tr6s  insuffisantes.  «  Combien, 
^crit  dans  sa  relation  de  captivity  un  capitaine  marchand  qui 
etaittombe  entre  leurs  mains,  combien  ne  seraient-ils  pas  dans  le 
cas  d’interrompre  notre  commerce  s’ils  connaissaient  la  navi¬ 
gation  !  Le  corsaire  qui  me  prit  etait  perdu  sans  ressources 
s’il  ne  nous  avait  rencontres.  Je  fus  force,  le  pistolet  sur  la 
gorge,  de  les  piloter  jusqu’i  leurs  cotes.  »  La  plupart  des  ra'is 
des  galores  turques  elles-memes  etaient  des  renegats;  il  en  ^tait 
de  memo  des  pilotes.  «  Les  Turcs,  dcrit  le  sieur  de  Rocque- 
ville,  sont  gens  faineans  et  peu  accoutum^s  ^  travailler.  Quand 
ils  sont  en  mer,  ils  ne  font  aucune  chose  que  de  prendre  du 
tabac  et  dormir...  Sans  les  renegats,  ils  ne  pourraient  faire  la 
navigation  ni  la  course  (1).  »  Telle  6tait  I’inhabilet^  de  leurs 
equipages  que  Ton  dtait  parfois  contraint «  de  d^ferrer  quelques 
esclaves  chretiens  »  pour  aider  a  la  manoeuvre  (2). 

Ce  recrutement  des  ra'is  et  des  pilotes  parmi  les  renegats, 
qui  etait  deja  une  n^cessit^  dans  la  M^diterran^e  avec  la  naviga¬ 
tion  facile  de  la  galere  et  de  ses  d<§rives,  s’imposait  bien  davan- 
tage  k  Sale  oil  les  batimens  longs  et  exclusivement  h  rames,  ne 
possedant  pas  des  qualitds  nautiques  suffisantes  pour  affronter 
les  temp6tes  de  FAtlantique,  furent  remplac^s  soit  par  des  cara- 
velles,  soit  par  des  pinasses  l^g^res  bordant  des  avirons  et  dans 
la  suite  par  des  vaisseaux  ronds,  quand  le  type  de  ce  bMiment 
se  g4n6ralisa  au  xvii®  siiscle. 

Les  batimens  sal^tins,  h  quelque  type  qu’ils  appartinssent, 
calaient  fort  peu  d’eau  en  raison  du  manque  de  fond  de  leur  port; 
ils  avaient  une  voilure  6norme ;  leur  armement  en  hommes  et 
en  artillerie  4tait,  a  tonnage  ^gal,  tr6s  sup^rieur  k  celui  des  na¬ 
vires  europeens.  Tout  6tait  sacrifi6  ^  la  vitesse  et  h  la  puissance 
offensive.  En  dehors  des  Equipages,  les  hommes  embarqu^s  se 
composaient  de  tons  ceux  qu’attirait  le  pillage  et  parmi  eux  se 
trouvaient  des  indigenes,  car  si  les  races  du  Maghreb,  comme 

(1)  Rocqueville,  Relation  des  maeurs  et  du  gouvemement  des  Turcs  d’Alger. 
Paris,  1675. 

(2)  VoCage  de  Levant  fait  par  le  commandement  du  Roy  en  Vannde  16H,  par  le 
S'  D.  C.  [des  Hayes,  baron  de  Courmesnin],  in-4*.  Paris,  1624. 
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nous  I’avons  dit,  n’etaient  pas  des  races  de  marins,  elles  avaient 
toutes  les  m6mes  dispositions  pour  le  brigandage,  et  la  razzia 
les  attirait  sur  mer  comrae  sur  terre.  On  distinguait  done  k  bord 
d’un  corsaire :  en  premier  lieu,  I’^tat-major  compost  du  rais,  du 
lieutenant,  du  pilote  et  de  quelques  autres  professionnels  de  la 
mer;  ils  6taient  tous  des  ren^gats;  en  second  lieu,  les  hommes 
d’armes  recruits,  k  Alger  parmi  les  Turcs,  k  Sal6  parmi  les 
Andalos;  k  eux  venaient  se  joindre  des  indigenes  des  tribus  voi- 
sines  attires  par  le  pillage  et  quelquefois  par  une  exemption  de 
l’imp6t,  comma  cela  avait  lieu  au  Maroc ;  enfin  venait,  en  troisi^me 
lieu,  r^quipage  form6  d’esclaves  chretiens,  manmuvrant  les  voiles 
ou  attaches  au  terrible  banc  des  rameurs;  ils  ne  pouvaient,  sous 
peine  de  bastonnade,  s’approcber  du  gouvernail  et  de  la  bous- 
sole;  on  les  enchainait  tous  au  moment  du  combat.  En  M6di- 
terranee,  ou  les  pirates  d’Alger  conserv^rent  longtemps  I’usage 
exclusif  de  lagal6re,  les  Equipages  chr^tiens,  divis6s  en  chiourmes 
de  rameurs,  etaient  beaucoup  plus  nombreux  que  sur  les  b^ti- 
mens  sal^tins  marebant  k  la  voile;  cependant  les  corsaires  de 
Sal6,  m6me  apr^s  I’adoption  des  vaisseaux  ronds,  ne  suppri- 
mferent  jamais  les  avirons,  ce  qui  leur  permettait  de  manoeuvrer 
par  les  calmes,  et  leur  donnait,  de  ce  chef,  une  telle  superiority 
que  Seignelay  dut  prescrire,  en  1680,  de  donner  k  I’avenir  des 
rames  aux  vaisseaux  de  Sa  Majesty  qui  seraient  arm^s  contre 
les  corsaires  de  Said.  Cette  determination  fut  prise  b  la  suite  d’un 
engagement  que  VHercule,  la  Mutine  et  VEveille  avaient  eu,  le 
21  mai  1680,  avec  ces  pirates,  pres  de  la  riviere  de  Lisbonne  : 
les  trois  Francais  avaient  serre  de  pres  les  corsaires  et  les  au- 
raient  infailliblement  pris  sans  le  calme  qui  donna  Sl  ces  derniers 
le  moyen  de  se  sauver  k  force  de  rames.  «  Le  sieur  de  Langeron, 
qui  commandait  VHerculey  ne  doute  pas  qu’il  eht  pu  joindre  celui 
k  qui  il  donnait  la  chasse,  si  on  I’avait  pourvu.  de  rames  k 
Brest  (i).  » 


IV 

Les  navires  de  Sale,  comme  la  plupart  de  ceux  des  autres 
pirates  barbaresques,  n’etaient  pas  construits  dans  les  ports  du 
Maghreb.  «  Malgre  toutes  leurs  voleries,  les  Barbaresques  ne 


(1)  Lettre  du  comte  d’Estr^es  a  Seignelay 
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pourraient  jamais  achever  une  galore  si  ce  n’est  par  la  fayciir 
et  intelligence  qu’ils  ont  avec  leurs  pensionnaires,  confdddr^s  et 
associds  qui  leur  envoient  le  bois,  les  charpentiers,  les  mats,  les 
avirons,  les  chaines  toutes  faites  pour  enferrer  les  chr^tiens  (1).  » 
Ces  pensionnaires,  conf6d^r6s  et  associ^s,  6taient  les  Hollandais. 
La  Hollande  qui,  au  xvi®  et  au  xvii*  sifecle,  poss6dait  la  marine 
de  commerce  la  plus  active  et  la  plus  riche,  6tait  le  veritable  ar¬ 
senal  de  la  Barbarie  et  de  Said  en  particulier ;  elle  fournissait 
aux  corsaires  tous  les  matdriaux  ndcessaires  k  la  construction  de 
leurs  navires,  ou  leur  livrait  des  bktimens  tout  armds.  Le  temps 
dtait  passd  ot  les  rescrits  des  papes  interdisaient  de  transporter 
en  pays  musulman  des  armes,  des  munitions  et  tout  ce  qui'pou- 
vait  servir  k  faire  la  guerre  sur  terre  et  sur  mer.  Mdme  parmi  les 
nations  catholiques,  la  France  dtait  k  peu  prks  la  seule  k  tenir 
compte.de  ces  prohibitions  que  les  rois  avaient  d’ailleurs  renou- 
veldes  dans  leurs  ordonnances,  Aussi,  alors  que  les  autres  puis¬ 
sances  se  livraient  plus  ou  moins  clandestine ment  k  ce  com¬ 
merce,  voyait-on  le  brave  chevalier  Francois  de  Vintimille  dpuisd 
par  la  fatigue  et  la  maladie  refuser  de  trailer  de  sa  ran^on  avec 
des  ndgocians  chrdtiens  qui  voulaient  en  faire  le  prix  avec  de  la 
poudre  :  «  Deux  ou  trois  marchands  de  Marseille  lui  prdsen- 
tkrent  sept  ou  huit  cents  quintaux  de  poudre,  luy  donnant  pou- 
voir  de  s’en  servir  pour  son  rachat;  lesquels  il  remercia,  leur 
disant  qu’il  aimait  beaucoup  mieux  mourir  en  esclavage  que  de 
se  servir  de  ces  poudres,  scachant  par  la  rkgle  des  consciences 
que  ceux  qui  donnent  aux  infidelles  semblables  commoditez,  sont 
excommuniez  et  blessent  infidellement  la  volontd  des  Roys  (2),  » 
La  Hollande,  beaucoup  plus  prdoccupde  des  intdrfits  de  son  com¬ 
merce  que  de  ceux  de  la  chrdtient6,  apportait  dans  ses  relations 
avec  le  Maroc  et  avec  Said  un  esprit  particulariste  et  un  manque 
de  scrupule  dont  les  corsaires  surent  profiler.  L’incident  arrivd 
en  1658  au  navire  le  Proph^e  Daniel,  du  port  de  Lubeck,  en 
donne  la  mesure.  Le  Prophite  Daniel  s’dtait  empard  d  un  cor- 
saire  de  Said,  avail  capturd  I’dquipage  et  mis  le  feu  au  navire, 
aprds  I’avoir  pilld.  Un  bktiment  hollandais  survint  trois  jours 
apres  et  prdtendit  que  le  corsaire  n’dtait  pas  de  bonne  prise,  ayant 
etd  capturd  k  la  vue  des  Hollandais  qui  dtaieiit  en  paix  avec  Sale'. 

(1)  Mimoires  portant  sur  plusieurs  avertissemens  presentez  au  roy  par  le  capi- 
taine  Foucques.  Paris,  1609. 

(2)  L’Esclavage  du  brave  chevalier  Frangois  de  Vintimille,  p.  104. 
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En  consequence  ils  conduisirent  de  force  Sl  Rotterdam  le  Prophkte 
Daniel  et  le  firent  vendre  en  1659  pour  acheter  aux  Saletins  un 
bateau  de  mSme  tonnage  qu’ils  convoy^rent  k  Sale  (1). 

Le  champ  le  plus  habituel  des  operations  des  Saletins  etait 
I’Atlantique,  oil  ils  croisaient  depuis  les  Canaries  jusqu’aux  en¬ 
virons  de  Brest.  G’est  dans  cette  partie  de  I’Ocean  que  furent  cap¬ 
tures  tant  de  vaisseaux  marchands  des  ports  de  Bayonne,  de 
Bordeaux,  de  La  Rochelle,  de  Nantes,  du  Havre,  de  Dieppe  et  de 
Dunkerque,  —  pour  ne  parler  que  des  Fran^ais  —  qui  allaient 
negocier  sur  les  c6tes  du  Portugal,  acheter  des  vins  k  Mad^re, 
ou  qui  faisaient  route  vers  «  les  lies  »  sans  6tre  convoy 6s.  Le 
retour  annuel  de  la  flotte  du  Br6sil  6tait  souvent  pour  les  corsaires 
I’occasion  de  prises  importantes,  aussi  Tescorte  des  gallons  redou- 
blait  de  surveillance  a  I’approche  de  Lisbonne;  le  roi  faisait 
garder  les  c6tes  par  des  frigates  de  guerre.  Toutes  ces  precau¬ 
tions  n’arrivaient  pas  k  dejouer  la  ruse  et  I’audaee  des  Barba- 
resques :  k  la  fin  de  septembre  1676,  k  I’epoque  du  retour  de  la 
flotte  du  Br6sil,  trois  corsaires  venaient  mouiller  k  I’embou- 
ehure  du  Tage ;  des  p6cheurs  de  la  c6te,  tromp6s  par  le  pavilion 
portugais  que  les  pirates  avaient  arbor6  et  croyant  que  ces 
vaisseaux  avaient  devanc6  la  flotte  attendue,  d6tach6rent  leurs 
barques  et  s’approchbrent  des  navires  pour  les  introduire  dans 
le  port;  ils  furent  captures  au  nombre  de  cent  et  les  cor¬ 
saires,  en  s’enfuyant  avec  leur  prise,  saisirent  encore  une  ca- 
ravelle  qui  revenait  de  Terce'ira  (2).  Les  Salbtins  franchis- 
saient  rarement  le  d6troit  de  Gibraltar  pour  p6n6trer  dans  la 
M6diterran6e  ou  les  corsaires  d’ Alger  s’oppos6rent  longtemps  ^ 
leur  presence,  pretendant  s’y  r6server  le  monopole  de  la  course; 
ils  pr6f6raient  6cumer  I’Atlantique.  Quelques-uns  plus  aventu- 
reux,  montds  sur  des  chebecs,  vaisseaux  de  plus  grand  tonnage, 
abandonnaient  les  c6tes,  se  risquaient  en  haute  mer,  et  allaient 
croiser  dans  les  eaux  britanniques.  II  y  eut  mdme  des  corsaires 
marocains,  raconte  le  Pdre  Francois  d’Angers,  qui  s’avancdrent 
jusqu’^  Terre-Neuve  et  sur  le  Grand  Banc  «  oii  ils  firent  des  ra¬ 
vages  si  dtranges  que  du  Havre  de  Gr4ce  seul,  ils  amendrent 
ou  coul^rent  4  fond  plus  de  quarante  vaisseaux  qui  allaient  au 
poisson,  et  ce  dans  Tespace  de  deux  ans.  II  en  fut  aussi  pris  des 
aiitres  villes  maritimes  dont  le  nombre  n’est  pas  ais6  k  dire.  »» 

(1)  Aff.  6tr.  Maroc.  Memoires  et  Documens,  2,  f-  86. 

(2)  Gazette  de  France,  octobre  1676. 
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Quand  le  butin  leur  manquait  sur  mer,  les  pirates  effectuaieiit 
d’audacieuses  descentes  sur  les  c6tes;  les  p6cheurs  vivaient  dans 
des  alertes  continuelles  et  plus  d’un,  dit  Cervantes,  «  avail  vu 
coucher  le  soleil  en  Espagne  qui  le  voyait  se  lever  a  Tetouan.  » 
Lorsqu’ils  etaient  en  nombre,  les  Barbaresques  s’aventuraient 
dans  I’int^rieur  des  terres,  faisaient  irruption  dans  un  village 
endormi  et  enlevaient  les  habitans  de  tout  sexe  et  de  tout  %e. 
Parfois  au  milieu  des  divertissemens,  des  diners  sur  I’herbe,  on 
voyait  apparaitre  tout  Si  coup  «  des  gens  en  culotte  rouge  et  en 
cape  blanche  »  qui  criaient  ;  «  Chiens,  rendez-vous  k  ceux  de 
Sal6.  »  G’est  paree  qu’il  arrivait  de  pareilles  aventures  sur  les 
cOtes  de  France  que  Moli^re  put,  sans  trop  d’invraisemblance, 
introduire  dans  les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  Fexplication  de  la  ga¬ 
lore  enlevant  le  fils  de  G^ronte.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  le  veritable 
auteur  de  cette  sc^ne  boutfonne,  faisait  enlever  le  fils  du  (c  Pedant » 
par  les  corsaires,  entre  la  porte  de  Nesles  et  le  quai  du  Louvre. 
«  de  par  le  cornet  retors  de  Triton,  dieu  marin!  s’^criait  le 
Pedant,  qui  jamais  ouit  parler  que  la  mer  fut  a  Saint-Cloud? 
qu’il  y  eut  1^  des  galores,  des  pirates  et  des  dcueils?  »  On  vou- 
drait  croire,  pour  I’honneur  de  I’Europe,  que  ces  descentes  de 
corsaires  barbaresques  ne  furent  que  des  fails  exceptionnels  et 
cess^rent  bien  avant  leurs  exploits  sur  mer.  II  n’en  est  malheu- 
reusement  rien.  En  1816,  lord  Exraouth,  commandant  les  forces 
britanniques  dans  la  M^diterranee,  rencontra  un  corsaire  alg6- 
rien  qui  lui  demanda  des  vivres  pour  deux  cents  esclaves  cbr4- 
tiens  qu’il  avail  pris  sur  les  c6tes  de  la  Pouille  et  de  la  marche 
d’Ancbne,  en  menagant  de  les  jeter  k  la  mer,  si  I’amiral  refusait 
des  vivres;  les  vivres  furent  accordds. 

V 

La  mani^re  d’op^rer  des  corsaires  de  Said  ne  differait  pas  de 
celle  employee  habituellement  par  les  autres  Barbaresques. 
Leurs  exploits  dtaient  dus  aux  qualites  de  vitesse  de  leurs  ba¬ 
teaux,  aux  bandits  armds  qui  y  dtaient  entassds  par  centaines,  b 
leur  puissante  artillerie,  mais  par-dessus  tout  k  leurs  ruses  et 
leurs  procddes  d’intimidation.  Quant  k  de  vdritables  engagemens, 
ils  n’en  eurent  presque  jamais  et  ils  les  dvitaient,  prdfdrant  de 
beaucoup  une  proie  ddsarmde  et  pacifique  ^  la  chance  glorieuse 
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d’un  combat;  la  razzia  (1)  est  sur  terre  I’exacte  image  de  ces 
expeditions  mariliraes,  et,  dans  les  deux  cas,  on  s’enfuit  en  hMe, 
si  I’ennemi  est  en  force  on  fait  bonne  garde,  car  la  surprise  est 
le  premier  facteur  du  succes.  L’audace  des  pirates  etait  done 
assez  relative ;  on  peut  dire  qu’ils  n’attaquaient  qu’i  coup  sur : 
«  A  la  decouverte  d’une  voile,  ils  s’appliquent  ^  connaitre  si 
le  vaisseau  est  grand  ou  petit,  s’ll  est  navire  du  Roi  ou  mar- 
chand,  et  demandent  aux  ren^gats  des  nouvelles  positives  de 
leur  decouverte,  car  la  crainte  et  la  peur  s’eraparent  facilement 
de  leurs  coeurs  et  ils  balancent  longtemps  sur  I’incertitude  de 
prendre  ou  d’etre  pris  (2).  »  Ces  details  donnas  par  un  captif 
pris  par  des  SaUtins  sont  d’une  observation  tr^s  juste,  et  cette 
psychologic  du  corsaire  qui  aperQoit  une  voile  est  celle  du  rezzou 
qui,  apres  une  nuit  de  marche,  d^couvre  le  matin  h  I’horizon 
la  fum6e  des  douars  qu’il  vient  razzier. 

La  ruse  la  plus  fr^quemment  employee  par  les  Barbaresques 
6tait  d’arborer  de  faux  pavilions  et  elle  r^ussissait  d’autant 
mieux  qu’ayant  h  leurs  bords  des  ren^gats  parlant  toutes  les 
langues  de  I’Europe,  il  leur  6tait  facile  de  se  donner  pour  Italiens, 
Espagnols,  Flamands,  Fran^ais  ou  Anglais.  Lorsque  Sale  et  Alger, 
r6concili6es  par  I’Angleterre,  apr^s  la  prise  de  Gibraltar,  v^curent 
en  bonne  intelligence,  les  corsaires  de  ces  deux  villes  s’enten- 
dirent  pour  ^changer  leurs  couleurs ;  ils  trompaient  ainsi  les 
Equipages  des  batimens  de  commerce  auxquels  ils  donnaient  la 
chasse,  car,  s’il  6tait  relativement  facile  de  distinguer  de  pr6s 
un  corsaire  barbaresque  d’un  croiseur  europ6en,  il  devenait  beau- 
coup  plus  difficile  de  reconnaitre  «  si  le  p^lerin  dtait  d’ Alger  ou 
de  Sal4,  »  et  cependant  eette  distinction  avait  aussi  son  impor¬ 
tance,  puisque  les  navires  marchands  n’avaient  ^  se  pr^cautionner 
que  contre  celle  de  ces  deux  villes  qui,  ayant  rompu  sa  paix 
avec  I’Europe,  pouvait  seule  r^guli^rement  exercer  les  droits 
d’un  belligi^rant.  Une  voile  6tait-elle  signal^e  ^  un  rais,  il  lui 
courait  sus  et,  se  gardant  de  toute  demonstration  hostile,  proed- 
dait  aux  formalitds  prescritespour  I’applicalion  du  droit  devisite. 
C’etait  pour  lui  la  meilleure  manidre  de  se  renseigner  sur  la 
force  du  navire  chrdtien  ainsi  que  sur  Fimportance  de  sa  car- 
gaison,  et  d’ailleurs  elle  I’exposait  fort  peu,  car,  par  sa  vitesse  et 

(1)  Le  mot  arabc  ghdzia,  que  nous  avons  francis6  sous  la  forme  razzia,  s’ap- 
plique,  d’ailleurs,  &  la  course  sur  mer  aussi  bien  qu’ii  une  expedition  sur  terre. 

(2)  Uistoire  d’un  captif  racheti  d  Maroc,  8.  1.  n.  d.  8*  pidee. 
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son  armement,  le  corsaire  restait  toujours  maitre  de  la  situation. 
Le  Barbaresque,  Alg^rien  ou  Sal^tin,  tirait  done  le  coup  de  canon 
appel6  coup  de  semonce,  en  hissant  un  faux  pavilion  et  en  se 
mettant  en  panne  k  portae  de  canon  ou  h  moindre  distance  si 
on  le  laissait  approcher;  le  navire  marchand,  dont  la  defiance 
n’4tait  pas  6veill6e,  qui  d’ailleurs  n’avait  souvent  ^  bord  que  le 
nombre  d’hommes  n6cessaire  Sl  la  manoeuvre,  r6pondait  la 
semonce  en  hissant  ses  couleurs  et  «  brouillant  ses  voiles.  »  Un 
dialogue  s’engageait  de  Lord k bord;  ofi  allait-on?d'otivenait-on? 
Le  point  le  plus  d^licat  6tait  I’exhibition  des  papiers ;  le  droit 
maritime  ne  sp^cifiait  pas  qui,  du  corsaire  ou  du  marchand,  devait 
aller  an  bord  de  Tautre,  etle  rais  commengait  toujours  par  exiger 
la  production  des  papiers  k  son  bord.  Que  le  capitaine  chr^tien 
mis  en  soupQon  refusal  «  de  mettre  Tesquif  k  la  mer,  »  pour 
aller  sur  le  corsaire  faire  examiner  ses  passeports,  ou  qu’il 
accepted  de  s’y  rendre,  les  clioses  changeaient  peu,  si  Ton  avail 
reconnu  qu’il  ne  pouvait  opposer  de  resistance  :  les  pirates 
armes  jusqu’aux  dents  et  dans  des  accoutremens  terrifiques 
faisaient  irruption  sur  le  bateau  marchand  en  poussant  des  cris 
sauvages;  les  ren^gats  vocif^raient  dans  toutes  les  langues;  la 
sekne  avait  un  aspect  diabolique ;  on  d6pouillait  k  nu  les  pas- 
sagers  et  I’^quipage;  tout  le  monde  4tait  mis  aux  fers. 

Parmi  les  nombreux  r^cits  ot  sont  racont^s  les  details  de  ces 
drames  maritimes,  la  relation  du  sieur  Emmanuel  d’Aranda  est 
particulikrement  int^ressante  par  son  air  de  sinc^rit^  et  par  I’hu- 
mour  que  ce  Flamand  savait  conserver  dans  les  circonstances 
les  plus  critiques.  Le  sieur  d’Aranda  voyageant  dans  le  sud  de 
I’Espagne  en  4G40  et,  desirant  retourher  en  Flandre,  alia  s’em- 
barquer  k  Saint-S6bastien  sur  un  vaisseau  anglais,  «  pour  ^viter 
tant  de  mer  et  principalement  le  danger  des  Turcs  qui  tiennent 
la  c6te  d’Andalousie  et  de  Portugal.  »  Mai  lui  en  prit,  car  k 
hauteur  de  La  Rochelle,  on  rencontra  un  navire  qui  arrivait 
voiles  tendues :  «  il  fut  presque  sous  le  canon  sans  mettre  aucun 
pavilion,  par  oh  il  fut  ais6  k  juger  que  ce  navire  ^tait  quelque 
pirate  ou  corsaire.  »  C’en  ^tait  un,  en  elTet,  qui  fut  bientCtrejoint 
par  deux  autres.  «  Alors  en  un  moment,  ils  nous  gagnkrent  le 
flanc  k  pleines  voiles,  a  la  portae  d’un  mousquet.  11  y  avait  sur 
la  poupe  du  plus  grand  navire  un  Turc  qui  tenait  une  bande¬ 
role  brouill6e  entre  ses  bras  avec  un  esclave  chr^tien  qui  cria 
en  flamand :  «  Rendez-vous  pour  Alger.  »  Aprks  ce  cri,  celui  qui 
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tenait  la  banderole  I’abandonna  au  vent.  Elle  4tait  de  couleur 
verte,  sem6e  de  demi-lunes  d’argent  entrelac^es.  II  est  aisd  de 
conjecturer  combien  nous  fut  agr^able  cette  banderole  et  de  se 
voir  emmener  Alger.  »  On  parlementa  peu  et,  les  corsaires 
ayant  promis  de  «  faire  bon  quartier,  »  le  capitaine  anglais  mit 
Fesquif  Si  la  mer  pour  se  rendre  entre  les  mains  de  ses  ennemis. 

Alors  les  soldats  turcs  d4sireux  de  piller  vinrent  Si  bord  du 
navire  chr6tien  au  nombre  de  douze  ;  d’ Aranda  pris  par  un 
ren^gat  anglais  ne  fut  pas  trop  maltrait^.  «  Je  lui  donnai  Tar- 
gent  que  j’avais  sur  moi,  et  en  m6me  temps  un  autre  Turc  mit 
sa  main  dans  ma  pocbe,  prenant  mon  ^tui,  mon  moucboir,  mon 
chapelet  et  mes  Heures,  lesquelles  il  me  rendit  avec  le  moucboir  ; 
mais  il  retint  le  rosaire  avec  T^tui,  ^  cause  de  quoi  il  disait  que 
j’dtais  chirurgien.  »  Le  pillage  des  passagers  et  de  T6quipage 
const! tuait  la  part  de  prise  des  hommes  d'armes  embarqu^s  sur 
le  corsaire,  car  la  cargaison  et  les  esclaves  etaient  Tobjet  de 
repartitions  ulterieures  entre  le  sultan  du  Maroc  (ou  bien  le  dey 
d’ Alger),  les  armateurs  et  le  rais,  repartitions  dans  lesquelles 
ils  etaient  le  plus  souvent  oublies.  D’Aranda,  transporte  avec  ses 
compagnons  k  bord  du  corsaire,  croyait  r^ver :  «  J’etais  jusqu’ici 
comme  dans  un  sommeil  oil  Ton  voit  d’etranges  fantfimes  qui 
causent  de  la  crainte,  de  Tadmiration  et  de  la  curiosite  ;  pre¬ 
nant  garde  aux  diverses  langues  {car  on  parlait  turc,  arabe, 
franco,  espagnol,  flamand,  frangais  et  anglais) ;  aux  habitudes 
etranges  et  aux  armes  diffdrentes  avec  les  cdremonies  ridicules, 
quand  ils  font  leurs  prieres,  vous  assurant  que  tout  ceci  me  don- 
nait  matiere  pour  spdculer.  » 

De  pareils  coups  de  main  etaient  faciles,  comme  on  le  voit, 
et  se  terminaient  g^ndralement  sans  mort  d’hommes.  Cependant 
il  arrivait  que  des  navires  chr^tiens  faisaient  resistance  jusqu’a 
la  demi^re  extr^mitd  ;  ce  fut  le  cas  du  capitaine  anglais  Bellami 
qui,  allant  de  Londres  h  Livourne  en  1683,  fut  rencontrd  par 
Venetia,  fameux  corsaire  de  Sal^  ;  Bellami  riposta  ddcharge  pour 
d^charge,  et  lorsqu’il  se  rendit  n’ayant  plus  de  poudre,  les  Sal6- 
tins  avaient  trente  hommes  tu6s  ou  blesses.  Par  centre,  la  cap¬ 
ture  de  certains  navires  ne  coutait  mfeme  pas  aux  corsaires  une 
demonstration ;  il  y  avait  des  capitaines  qui,  sp^culant  sur  les 
assurances  maritimes  et  faisant  acte  de  baraterie,  livraient  leurs 
propres  navires  aux  Barbaresques.  Il  en  arriva  ainsi  h.  la.  Boyale, 
fregate  de  soixanle  toniieaux  et  arm^e  de  six  pieces  de  canon ; 
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elle  fut  livr6e  avec  son  Equipage,  ses  passagers  et  sa  cargaison  k 
un  corsaire  de  Sal6,  le  16  septembre  1670.  Son  capitaine,  Isaac 
Beliart,  de  Dieppe,  «  avail,  raconteMouette,  pris  de  grandes  assu¬ 
rances  pour  son  vaisseau,  en  sorte  qu’il  se  faisait  riche  par  sa 
perte.  »  Une  exception  k  signaler  dans  cet  ^curaage  des  mers 
par  les  pirates  barbaresques  est  celle  dont  jouissaient  les  bMi- 
mens  ayant  h  bord  des  religieux,  Trinitaires  ou  Merc6daires, 
allant  en  redemption  et  porteurs  de  sommes  destinies  aux  ra- 
chats  de  captifs ;  ordre  etait  donne  aux  ra'is  de  les  respecter,  etles 
missionnaires  recevaient,  avant  de  s’embarquer,  des  sauf-conduits 
envoyes  par  les  divans  d’Alger  et  de  Sale,  voire  par  le  sultan 
du  Maroc.  La  raison  de  ce  privilege  ne  doit  pas  6tre  cherch^e 
dans  un  sentiment  de  piti^  pour  le  d6vouement  h^roique  des  «  re- 
dempteurs,  »  mais  dans  la  propre  cupidity  des  corsaires  qui 
avaient  int6r6t  h  ne  pas  tarir  la  source  du  principal  b^ndficede  la 
course,  celui  que  procurait  laranQon  des  esclaves  chr^tiens, 

VI 

11  est  difficile  de  se  faire  aujourd’hui  une  idde  m6me  approchee 
de  la  terreur  inspirde  par  les  corsaires  barbaresques,  et  surtout 
par  ceux  de  Said,  les  plus  redoutds  sur  les  mers.  Tous  les  autres 
pdrils  de  la  navigation  disparaissaient  devant  «  ces  dpouvantails 
qui  gla<5aient  d’effroi  les  marins  les  plus  intrdpides.  »  La  perspec¬ 
tive  de  I’esclavage,  «  plus  horrible  que  celle  de  la  mort,  »  justi- 
fiait  en  partie  ces  alarmes  auxquelles  se  mdlait  une  frayeur 
superstitieuse,  car  plus  d’un  parmi  les  marins  tenait  les  Barba¬ 
resques  pour  des  dtres  diaboliques  ou  tout  au  moins  pour  des 
sorciers  et  des  enchanteurs.  Les  crddules  populations  de  la  mer 
acceptaient  les  Idgendes  les  plus  invraisemblables  qui  circulaient 
sur  les  artifices  et  les  maldfices  de  ces  Turcs  dont  les  pridres 
passaient  pour  des  incantations.  Le  chroniqueur  du  «  Victorial  » 
raconte  qu’il  fut  temoin  sur  les  c6tes  d’Espagne  de  ce  fait  extra¬ 
ordinaire  :  «  G’est  que,  lorsque  les  galdres  longeaient  la  c6te  en 
ramant  a  deux  milles  environ  de  Malaga,  la  mer  dtant  calme,  le 
ciel  serein,  le  soleil  au  Sud-Ouest,  le  mois  de  mai  en  son  milieu, 
il  s’dleva  tout  a  coup  un  brouillard  trds  dpais  qui,  venant  du 
cdte  de  la  ville,  enveloppa  les  galdres  d’une  obscuritd  telle  que, 
de  Tune  k  I’autre,  on  ne  se  voyait  plus,  quoiqu’elles  fussenl  trds 
rapprochees.  Et  quelques  mai-ins  qui  avaient  etd  dejd  temoins  de 
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cela  d’autres  fois,  dirent  que  les  Mores  produisaient  de  pareils 
effets  au  moyen  de  charmes  et  qu’ils  le  faisaient  pour  que  les 
galores  se  perdissent ;  mais  qu’il  fallait  duller  les  rameurs  pour 
le  cas  od  Ton  donnerait  sur  quelque  rocher  et  faire  tous  ensemble 
le  signe,  de  la  croix  en  adressanl  &  Dieu  des  pri^res  pour  qu’il 
les  d^livr^t  de  ce  sortilege  qui  ne  durerait  pas,  mais  disparaitrait 
tout  de  suite.  De  fait,  aussit6t  que  la  pri6re  fut  dite,  le  brouillard 
disparut  tout  d’un  coup  et  fut  tournd  h  n^ant;  le  ciel  redevint 
clair  (1).  »  Quand  le  fameux  Dragouth,  tenu  dtroitement  bloqud 
par  Doria,  arrive  h.  s’dchapper,  apr^s  avoir  fait  transporter  ses 
galores  par  terre,  et  reparait  sur  la  mer,  cela  passe  pour  «  une 
oeuvre  diabolique  et  infernale  k  laquelle  les  Romains,  forceurs 
de  la  nature,  n’eussent  pu  approcher  (2).  » 

La  France  dtait,  au  xviii®  si^cle,  une  des  nations  les  plusdprou- 
vdes  par  la  piraterie  deSaU  :  les  corsaires  du  Maroc  etaient  jour- 
nellement  sur  nos  c6tes,  prenant  un  tr^s  grand  nombre  de  vais- 
seaux  marchands  et  «  g&tant  notre  trafic.  »  Lorsque  parvenait 
dans  nos  ports  lanouvelle  de  quelque  capture  importante  opdrde 
par  les  Saldtins,  le  prix  du  fret  montait  aussit6t,  le  taux  des 
assurances  maritimes  s’^levait  Si  des  chiffres  prohibitifs;  on  ne 
trouvait  plus  de  matelots  pour  embarquer.  Un  marin  au  patrio- 
tisme  dclaird  et  qui  dtait  des  mieux  informds  sur  le  Maroc,  le 
chevalier  de  Razilly,  signalait  au  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  superin- 
tendant  de  la  marine  et  du  commerce  de  France,  la  gravity  de 
cette  situation  dans  un  mdmoire  qu’il  lui  adressait  le  26  no- 
vembre  1626  et  que  cet  homme  de  mer,  rude  et  modeste,  appe- 
lait  «  un  grossier  discours  de  matelot.  »  «  II  est  constant,  6cri- 
vait-il,  que  tous  les  corsaires  ne  vivent  que  de  ce  qu’ils  piratent 
sur  les  Frangais,  et  les  appellent  les  sardines  el  les  poissons 
volans  de  la  mer.  C’est  pourquoi  les  habilans  de  Said  deman- 
daient  un  million  de  livres  et  cent  pieces  de  canon  pour  ne 
prendre  plus  de  marchands  franpais,  d’autant  qu’ils  disaient  que 
c’dtaient  leurs  revenus  ordinaireset  ne  pouvaient  vivresans  cela.  » 
Razilly  ajoutait  que  les  corsaires  de  Said,  qui  n’dtaient  encore 
qu’A  leurs  ddbuts,  avaient  pris  en  huit  anndes  «  plus  de  6  000  chrd- 
tiens  et  16  millions  de  livres  dont  la  France  en  a  soulTert  les 
deux  parts  de  la  perte  » 

(1)  Le  .Victorial,  Chronique  de  Don  Pedro  Nino,  comie  de  Buelna,  par  Gutierre 
Diaz  de  Gamez  (1379-1449). 

(2)  Brantdme,  Vie  des  grands  capttaines  ilrangers 
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Richelieu,  qui  avail  k  coeur  de  d4truire  la  piraterie,  avail  eu 
d4ja  recours  k  I’intervention  de  la  Porte  pour  obliger  les  Barba- 
resques  h  cesser  leurs  courses  contre  la  France;  mais  cette  inter¬ 
vention,  d’ailleurs  peu  efficace  vis-k-vis  des  corsaires  d’Alger, 
de  Tunis  et  de  Tripoli,  ne  pouvait  4tre  employee  contre  les  pi¬ 
rates  sal^tins  sur  lesquels  le  sultan  de  Constantinople  n’avait 
aucune  autoritk.  Le  cardinal  adh6ra  done  k  Tune  des  propositions 
de  Razilly  qui  demandait  I’organisation  d’une  croisi^re  contre  les 
pirates  sal4tins  (1).  Le  chevalier  qui  en  eut  le  commandement 
partit  avec  quelques  vaisseaux  ayant  pour  mission  de  bloquer  le 
port  de  Salk,  de  racheter  les  captifs  chrktiens  et  de  signer  un 
traitk  avec  les  habitans  de  cette  ville  et  avec  le  roi  de  Maroc,  leur 
suzerain.  II  ne  fut  pas  donnk  suite  k  I’autre  partie  de  son  pro  jet 
dont  les  consequences  eussent  ktk  de  tout  autre  importance; 
Razilly  proposait,  en  etfet,  au  cardinal  d’occuper  File  de  Mogador 
et  d’y  laisser  cent  hommes  et  six  pikees  de  canon ;  il  voulait  y 
erker  a  la  fois  uu  port  de  commerce  et  ce  que  nous  appellerions 
aujourd’hui  un  point  d’appui  de  la  flotte :  «  Ce  serait,  disait-il, 
avoir  un  pied  dans  I’Afrique  pour  aller  s’ktendre  plus  loin.  » 
L’idke  de  Razilly  est  d’autant  plus  digne  de  remarque  que  la 
ville  de  Mogador  n'existait  pas  encore  k  I’kpoque  oil  il  dcrivait 
son  mk moire,  cette  ville  n  ayant  ktk  fondke  qu’un  sikcle  et  demi 
plus  tard,  en  1770,  par  le  sultan  Mohammed.  La  croisiere  de 
Razilly  et  le  blocus  de  Salk  amenkrent  la  conclusion  d’un  traitk, 
mais  furent  sans  rksultat  pour  la  cessation  de  la  piraterie. 

VII 

Il  en  fut  ainsi  de  toutes  les  expkditions  entreprises  et  de  tous 
les  traitks  signks  pendant  le  xvii®  et  le  xviii®  sikcle  avec  I’illusion 
de  dktruire  les  corsaires  de  Salk.  La  France  prit  le  plus  sou  vent 
I’initiative  de  ces  rkpressions  et  les  Archives  de  la  marine  comme 
celles  des  Affaires  ktrangkres  renferment  divers  mkmoires  et 
projets  relatifs  k  des  armemens  contre  les  Salktins  qui  tkmoignent 
que  cette  question  ktait  une  des  prkoccupations  constantes  de 


(1)  Le  m6moire  de  Razilly  existe  &  la  Bibliothdque  Sainte-GeneTidve.  Ms.  2036; 
il  a  6t6  imprimd  dans  la  Revue  de  Giographxe,  1886,  t.  XIX.  Le  Pfere  Joseph  du 
Tremblay  fut  rinstigateur  de  cette  expedition  h  laquelle  il  adjoignit  quatre  capu- 
cins  de  la  province  de  Touraine.  —  Gf.  Richard,  Bistoire  du  Pere  Joseph,  t.  I, 
p.  323  etRocco  daCesinale,  Storia  delle  Missioni  dei  Cappuccini,  t.  Ill,  Roma,  1873 
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notre  marine.  Mais  il  faut  reconnaitre  les  difficultes  que  presen- 
taient  ces  exp6ditions :  il  6tait  impossible  de  songer  b.  prendre 
les  Sal^tins  k  la  course  k  cause  de  leur  voilure:  «  Un  vaisseau  de 
vingt  canons  en  a  autant  que  ceux  du  Roi  de  quarante.  »  Sur 
nos  frigates  les  plus  l^g^res,  les  officiers  de  la  marine  royale, 
habituds  ^  leurs  aises,  emportaient  des  vivres  et  des  meubles  en 
quantity  considerable,  ce  qui  etait  un  embarras  pour  ces  vais- 
seaux  et  les  plagait  dans  une  condition  d’inferiorite  par  rapport 
aux  «  pinques  »  de  Sale,  ou  toute  la  place  etait  occupee  par  des 
gens  de  guerre,  ou  les  officiers  vivaient  de  la  m6me  vie  que  leurs 
equipages  et  oti  I’&prete  au  gain  etait  d’autant  plus  grande  que 
chacun  savait  qu’en  cas  d’insucces,  il  ne  serait  pas  paye.  Dans 
un  projet  date  de  4683  et- intitule:  «  Projet  pour  armer  des 
barques  et  tartanes  bien  armees  pour  faire  la  guerre  aux  corsaires 
de  Sale  (1),  »  on  preconise  I’emploi  de  navires  marchands  de 
faible  tonnage  portant  cinquante  soldats  et  cinquante  matelots; 
ces  navires,  qui  n’auraient  pas  6veille  la  defiance  des  corsaires  et 
pouvaient  au  besoin  mouiller  dans  leurs  rades,  devaient  se  faire 
poursuivre  par  les  pinques  marocaines  et  Ton  esperait  que  dans 
un  combat  d’abordage,  nous  reprendrions  nos  avantages.  Le 
«  Memoire  sur  la  guerre  contre  les  corsaires  de  Sale,  »  date  de 
1687,  demande  Tenvoi  de  six  f regates  choisies  par'mi  les  meil- 
leures  voilieres ;  elles  devront  avoir  des  avirons,  et  emporter  des 
vivres  pour  deux  mois;  les  equipages  seront  nombreux;  mais 
il  y  aura  peu  d’officiers  «  ^  cause  de  la  grande  quantite  de 
vivres  et  de  meubles  qu’il  leur  faut,  ce  qui  embarrasse  conside- 
rablement  ces  petits  vaisseaux  :  »  les  capitaines  devront  Mre 
bons  manoeuvriers  et  gens  «  qui  n’aiment  point  la  terre;  »  cette 
escadre  aurait  crois^  des  lies  Berlingues  k  Sale.  Notre  consul 
Estelle,  en  1698,  revenait  k  la  charge  et  r^clamait  Renvoi  de  huit 
frigates  sur  la  cdte  ouest  du  Maroc.  Pointis,  en  1702,  proposait 
d’occuper  Sal6  et  la  Mamora;  Sal6,  d’apr^s  ses  renseignemens, 
pourrait  tout  au  plus  tirer  dix  ou  douze  coups  de  canon  et  «  Ron 
ne  saurait  faire  d’entreprise  oii  il  y  ait  moins  a  craindre.  »  Ce 
n’6tait  pas  le  danger  qui  arrfitait  Rex^cution  de  ces  plans,  mais 
les  d^penses  considerables  qu’efit  exig^es  leur  realisation  pour  un 
r6sultat  al^atoire.  G’est  pourquoi,  en  1732,  Nadal,  capitaine  de 
vaisseau  marchand,  proposait  fit  Louis  XV  d’affecter  le  produit 


(1)  Aff.  6lr.  Maroc.  Memoires  et  Documens,  2,  f*  128. 
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d’une  loteric-  a  un  arniement  centre  les  corsaires  marocains. 
G’^tait  le  moment  d'une  de  nos  ruptures  avec  Sal^  et  notre  ma¬ 
rine  marchande  tumble  en  discredit  ne  trouvait  plus  de  fret  en 
Italie,  en  Espagne,  en  Portugal  et  en  Hollande  oti  Ton  pr^f^rait 
les  batimens  anglais  qui  n’^taient  pas  expos6s  aux  risques  dcs 
corsaires,  TAngleterre  se  trouvant  en  paix  avec  le  Maroc. 

Les  expeditions  organisees  contre  les  corsaires  de  Sale,  croi- 
si^res,  blocus,  bombardement,  furent,  au  point  de  vue  de  la  re¬ 
pression  durable  de  la  piraterie,  des  demi-mesures  plus  perni- 
cieuses  qu’u tiles,  et  Ton  peut  en  dire  autant  de  celles  entreprises 
contre  les  autres  Barbaresques.  Quant  aux  divers  trait^s  qui 
intervenaient  a  la  suite  de  ces  operations,  ils  furent  la  honte  de 
rEurope.  Ce  que  Depping  dit  des  relations  des  puissances  chr6- 
tiennes  avec  les  souverains  musulmans  de  I’Orient,  s’applique  trfes 
exactement  a  leurs  rapports  avec  les  Etats  Barbaresques.  «  En 
Europe  on  declamait,  on  dcrivait  contre  leur  perfidie;  mais  sur 
place  on  redevenait  humble  pour  obtenir  des  libert^s  de  com¬ 
merce.  »  Si  severe  qu’etit  ete  le  chatiment  infligd  aux  corsaires, 
comme  on  savait  trop  par  experience  qu’il  n’empecherait  pas  la 
course  de  recominencer,  on  se  pr6occupait  d'assurer  pour  I’avenir 
le  meilleur  modus  vivendi;  on  negociait  en  marchand  au  lieu 
d’agir  en  vainqueur  et  au  nom  des  int^rSts  de  I’humanit^;  on 
acceptait  m6me  de  discuter  la  rangon  des  captifs  avec  des  pirates, 
ce  qui  dtait  les  encourager  a  en  faire  de  nouveaux.  Quant  a  la 
liberty  des  mers,  chaque  puissance,  traitant  isol^ment  avec  le 
sultan  du  Maroc,  ^tait  jalouse  de  I’obtenir  pour  elle  seule  et  il 
y  eut  des  nations  qui ,  pour  soustraire  leurs  vaisseaux  marchands 
a  la  course  des  corsaires,  consentirent  ^  certains  amoindrisse- 
mens  dans  le  c6r6monial  de  reception  de  leurs  ambassadeurs, 
au  maintien  de  certaines  formules  employees  par  les  ch^rifs  et 
flatteuses  pour  I’orgueil  musulman;  elles  s’abaiss6rent  m^me 
jusqu’4  donner  au  sultan  une  redevance  annuelle.  Ces  conces¬ 
sions  serviles  furent  de  Mcheux  pr(5c6dens  qui  peu  k  peu  s’intro- 
duisirent  dans  les  protocoles  et  s’y  sont  maintenus  jusqu’a  nos 
jours;  elles  sont  I’origine  de  ces  remises  de  pr6sens  que  font 
avec  solennite  les  ambassadeurs  chr^tiens  en  mission  aupr6s  du 
mltan.  Pendant  le  xvii®  et  le  xviii®  si6cle,  la  plupart  des  Etats 
europ^ens  achetaient  la  vaine  promesse  de  la  s6curitd  sur  les 
mers  en  payant  annuellement  au  Maroc  un  tribut  en  argent,  et 
les  cherifs,  parlant  des  nations  ebr^tiennes,  les  qualiliaient  haute- 
Toifs  XIII.  —  1903.  54 
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mentde  «  tributaires;  »  c’etait,  auxyeux  de  leurs  coreligionnaires, 
se  conformer  an  pr^ceptc  mnsTilman  qui  prescfit  d’imposer  une 
contribution  aux  peuples  juif&  et  chr6tiens.  A  F^poque  oti  Sal6 
s’^tait  affranchie  de  Tautoritd  ch^rifienne,  il  y  eut  plusieurs 
trait^s  qui  furent  conclus  directement  avec  le  divan  de  cette  ville, 
de  m6me  qu'on  avail  pris  1’ habitude  en  Europe  de  ndgocier  avec 
Alger  sans  recourir  k  I’intervention  de  la  Porte  \  ces  incorrections 
diplomatiques  justifi^es  par  les  circonsianees  eurent  pour  con¬ 
sequence  de  reconnaitre  aux  corsaires  pendant  deux  sikcles  une 
existence  Idgale  et  quasi  officielle. 

L’^prit  partieulariste  et  ^troitement  mercantile  apport^  par 
les  Efeats  europ^ens  dans  leurs  ndgociations  avec  le  Maroc  ne 
leur  r^ussissait  gukre,  et  les  promesses  d’immunit^  pour  leurs 
navires  inscrites  dans  les  trait^s  restaient  purement  illusoires.  II 
ne  pouvait  en  6tre  autrement;  si  de  telles  clauses  eussent  6t6 
observ^es,  si  une  puissance  ettt  obtenu  poursa  marine  marcbande 
une  immunity  compl&te,  elle  aurait  ipso  facto  aecapar^  tout  le 
trafie  europ6en ;  la  course  eat  disparu,  faute  do  navires  k  cap- 
turer,  et  les  corsaires  n’6taient  pas  gens  k  se  d^truire  eux-mSmes. 
Nous  avons  vu  d’ailleurs  que  le  subterfuge  du  faux  pavilion  leur 
permettait  de  s’attaquer  aux  vaisseaux  d’une  nation  amie;  enfin, 
ils  avaient  tou jours  la  ressource,  pour  ne  pas  donner  P6veil,  d’en 
ms^sarCrer  I’^quipage,  de  transporter  la  cargaison  k  leur  bord  et 
de  faire  couler  le  navire.  Ce  manque  de  solidarity  des  fitats  eu- 
ropyens,  divis4&  par  les  intyr^ts  politiques  et  commerciaux,  se 
manifestait  non  settlement  dans  les  traites  que  les  puissances  se 
mynageaient  isolyment  avec  le  Maroc,  Baais  encore  dans  certaines 
occasions  ou  les  marines  de  ces  puissances  devenaient  la  sauve- 
garde  de  ces  pirates.  Nous  avons  city  plus  bamt  le  fait  inoui  des 
£tat»  Gyneraux  de  Hollando  obligeant  les  armateurs  de  Lubeck  k 
faire  lea  fraia  d’un  vaisseau  neuf  pour  Mre  remis  aux  pirates  de 
Saly,  en  remplacement  de  celui  qui  avait  yty  couly  par  le  PropMte- 
Daniel.  En  1681,,  le  15  juillet,  Jean  Bart,  avec  deux  frygates  de 
dix-buit  canons,  donnait  la  cbasse  sur  les  c6tes  de  Portugal 
k  dfeux  corsaires  salytins  et  il  allait  s’emparer  de  I’un  d’eux, 
lorsque  celui-ci,  pour  se  sauver^  alia  se  myler  k  une  flotte  de 
vaisseaux  anglais,  <c  k  cause  que  cette  nation  ytait  en  paix  avec 
CGux  de  Sal4  (1).  »  Au  milieu  de  cestristes  exemples  de  dyfection, 


(i)  Gazette  ah  France,.  168ili. 
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Malte  seule,  fiddle  aux  statuts  de  son  ordre  qui  lui  interdisaient 
de  trailer  avec  les  musulmans,  donnait  sans  reMche  la  chasse 
aux  Barbaresque s ;  mais  les  chevaliers,  sur  lesquels  I’Europe 
semblait  se  reposer  de  ce  soin,  ne  pouvaient  armer  de  forces 
suffisantes  pour  d^truire  la  piraterie. 

II  edit  fallu,  pour  I’an^antir,  une  action  combinde  des  nations 
chrdtiennes  qui  permit  d’occupation  des  villes  corsaires  d’une 
faQon.solide  et  durable.  Le  sieur  de  Brdves,  qui  avail  longtemps 
represents  la  France  h.  Constantinople,  et -qui  avail  etS  envoyS 
en  mission  dans  les  Etats  Barbaresques,  rSvait  cette  action  com- 
binSe  pour  la  destruction  des  Ottomans.  «  iLe  Turc,  exposait-il 
dans  un  mdmoire  adressS  au  roi  Louis  XIII,  ne  se  doit  pas  atta- 
quer  avec  une  petite  puissance;  mais  j’assurerais,  si  .les  princes 
chritiens  se  voulaient  rhoudre  a  une  union  ginirale,  que,  dds  la 
premiere  annde  ils  le  bouleverseraient  par  mer  et  par  terre.  » 
G’est  cette  union  gdndrale  qu’il  dtait  tdmdraire  d’espdrer  entre 
«  princes  tant  de  Tune  que  de  I’autre  crdance  »  et  tou jours 
prdts  ii  entrer  en  conflit  les  uns  avec  les  autres  <(  sur  la  dd- 
marche  de  da  prdcddence. .»  Une  autre  difficuUd  dlait  ^  prdvoir, 
et  Brdves  y  songeait.  Que  ferait-on  de  la  conqudte?  «  11  serait 
ndcessaire,  ajoutait-il,  si  cela  dtait  agrdd  desdits  princes,  qu’il 
se  .fit  un  projet  de  partage  afin  que,  Dieu  permettant  la  victoire, 
Ton  dvit&t  les  ddbats  qui  pourraient,  pour  cet  dgard,  avoir  lieu 
entre  eux  (1).  »  Dans  un  langage  moins  simple  et  qui  sent  son 
philosophe  du  xvui®  sidcle,  Raynal,  en  1770,  prdconisait  la  for¬ 
mation  d’une  «  ligue  universelle  »  pour  la  destruction  des  pi¬ 
rates  barbaresques.  «  Aucune  nation,  dcrivait-il,  ne  pent  la  tenter 
seule  et,  si  elle  I'osait,  peut-dtre  la  jalousie  de  toutes  les  autres 
y  mettrait-elle  des  obstacles  secrets  et  publics.  Ce  doit  dtre  I’ou- 
vrage  d’une  ligue  universelle.  II  faut  que  toutes  les  puissances 
maritimes  concourent  §i  I’exdcution  d’un  dessein  qui  les  intdresse 
toutes  dgalement.  »  Raynal  supposait  avec  raison,  comme  le 
sieur  de  Brdves,  que  la  rdalisation  de  son  plan  entraineraitl’occu- 
pation  des  fitats  Barbaresques  et  il  tragait  de  la  future  conqudte 
un  tableau  enchanteur  qui  fera  sourire  ceux  qui  se  rappelleront 


(1)  Francois  Savary,  marquis  de  Maulevrier,  sieur  de  Braves,  qui  avait  quittd 
en  1606  I’ambassade  de  Constantinople,  dut  composer  son  mdmoire  S.  I’Spoque  ou 
le  Pere  Joseph  agitait  son  projet  de  croisade  centre  les  Turcs ;  il  a  6t6  imprimd 
sous  le  titre  Discours  ahr6g4  des  asseurez  moyens  d’aneantir  et  miner  la  monar¬ 
chic  des  princes  ottomans,  s.  1.  n.  d. 
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toutes  les  difficult^s  qu’a  rencontr^es  notre  ^tablissement  en 
Alg^rie.  «  Les  pays  subjugu^s  resteraient  aux  conqu6rans,  et 
chacun  des  allies  aurait  des  possessions  proportionnees  aux 
moyens  qu’il  aurait  fournis  Si  la  cause  commune.  Ges  peuples  de 
pirates,  ces  monstres  de  la  mer  seraient  changes  en  hommes  par 
de  bonnes  lois  et  des  exemples  d’humanitd.  Elev6s  insensible- 
ment  jusquA  nous  par  la  communication  de  nos  lumi^res,  ils 
abjureraient  avec  le  temps  un  fanatisme  que  1’ ignorance  et  la 
mis^re  ont  nourri  dans  leurs  ames;  ils  se  souviendraient  tou- 
jours  avec  attendrissement  de  Tepoque  memorable  qui  nous 
aurait  amends  sur  leurs  rivages  (1).  » 

L’Europe,  dont  Tunite  morale  avail  6t6  bris^e  par  la  R^forme 
et  que  la  politique  d’int^rfits  divisait  autant  que  la  vari6t6  de 
«  cr^ance,  «  resta  sous  le  regime  bonteux  de  trait^s  qui  la  fai- 
saient  vassale  et  tributaire  de  la  piraterie ;  elle  se  refusa  toujours 
S,  une  entente  pour  la  destruction  des  corsaires.  La  question 
soulevee  au  Gongr^s  de  Vienne  fut  6cart^e  par  des  diplomates 
qui  abolirent  la  traile  des  noirs,  avant  d’avoir  song6  Si  r^primer 
Lesclavage  des  blancs.  Les  pirates  barbaresques  infestaient  encore 
en  1816  les  c6tes  des  Etats  de  I’Eglise,  de  la  Sardaigne  et  du 
royaume  des  Deux-Siciles.  Lord  Exmouth,  envoys  pour  les  cbMier 
une  fois  de  plus,  bombardait  Alger  et  donnait  encore  I’exemple 
de  cesn^gociations  ego’istes  qui  avaient  fait  la  force  des  corsaires, 
en  faisant  signer  au  dey  un  traits  dans  lequel  aucune  stipulation 
n’etait  inscrite  pou?  la  liberty  gen^rale  desmers.  II  fallut  la  con- 
quMe  de  LAlg^rie  pour  permetlre  aux  nations  cbretiennes  de 
s’alTrancbir  des  tributs  qu’elles  payaient  au  Maroc  et  aux  r^gences 
barbaresques.  Mais  il  serait  aussi  t^m^raire  de  compter  sur  la 
reconnaissance  de  I’Europe  pour  le  service  que  lui  a  rendu  notre 
etablissement  en  Alg^rie,  qu’il  serait  naif  de  pr^tendre  b.  celle  des 
populations  indigenes  se  rappelant  avec  attendrissement,  comme 
I’aurait  voulu  I’abbd  Raynal,  la  date  de  notre  d^barquement 
Sidi  Ferruch. 

Comte  Henry  de  Castries. 

(1)  Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  ilablissemens  et  du  commerce  des 
Fjurop6ens  dans  I’Afrique  septentrionale.  Ouvrage  posthume  de  I’abbfi  Raynal. 
J'tris,  1826,  2  vol.  in-8“. 


